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THE 
NIGHT 
WE DIED 

By HENRY SLESAR 


You live in the future; in an 
age when plastic surgery is a 
fine art. You tell the surgeon: 
“Make me look like Shan 
Kazar." But there is one dan- 
ger; that you come out look- 
ing more like Kazar than 
the man himself. 


A round the beginning of 
the Earth year, it be- 
came advisable for me to 
have a Facechange. I went to 
Harper, the best plastosur- 
geon this side of the inter- 
planetary Code, and he fixed 
me up with a nice, long- jawed 
phiz, featuring a Barrymore 
nose, gray-flecked eyes, and 
sleek blond hair. It was my 
third Facechange since the 
first plastosurgery job was 
done in the Army hospital, 
and it’s hard to remember 
what I looked like originally. 
But that’s the penalty of my 
line of work; you meet a lot 
of strangers in your shaving 
mirror. 
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I particularly regretted 
this change, because it cut 
me out of the love life of the 
curvaceous singer at the Cal- 
listo Club. We were just get- 
ting to the high spot of our 
acquaintance when Captain 
Moffet of the Code Police 
traced me to Callisto with the 
intention of ending a notable 
career. Luckily, a friend of 
mine managed to warn me of 
Moffet’s unpleasant intention, 
and I put the old suicide plan 
into action. 

The suicide plan is reliable, 
but expensive. Fortunately, 
my last business transaction, 
involving the sale of a non- 
existent property called Moon- 
rock Mines, had netted me 
close to fifty thousand Earth 
dollars. I still had enough left 
to afford the black market 
body necessary to the plan. 
The Callisto surgeon who did 
the Facechange on the corpse 
was nowhere as skilled as 
Harper, but it didn’t really 
matter — not after I put a fire- 
bullet into its temple. It still 
looked enough like me to fool 
the Code Police, and the 
radioed message to Code head- 
quarters on Earth was emi- 
nently satisfactory. Don 
Murchis, swindler and confi- 
dence man, hopelessly trapped 
by the law, had died by his 
own hand. What it failed to 


mention was that Murchis’ 
successor, Toby Kane, had 
been born on Doc Harper’s 
operating table in Maine, and 
was doing a lot of up-the- 
sleeve laughing at the gulli- 
bility of the Code Police. 

To tell you the truth, I was 
a little surprised at how easy 
things went for me. Moffet is 
nobody’s fool — he’d been dog- 
ging my trail for the last five 
years, and only Lady Luck’s 
generosity had kept me out of 
his clutches. He was a real 
dedicated-type cop, and they 
are the worst kind. He was 
no civil servant; he was a 
fanatic. He even looked the 
part, like some latterday Sa- 
vonarola, with thick white 
hair and fire in his eyeballs. 
He seemed to have made it a 
personal crusade to put me in 
mothballs. So far, all the 
breaks were mine. 

But as I say, the tough part 
was saying farewell to my 
little Callisto songbird. She 
had developed quite a passion 
for Don Murchis, and was 
just about to prove it conclu- 
sively when the blow fell. I 
hated to think of the tears 
that would be flowing from 
her gorgeous eyes when she 
heard the news of Murchis’ 
suicide. 

However, I had other things 
to worry about. I left my dead 
double on Callisto and bought 
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my passage to Earth on a 
supply ship whose captain 
didn’t ask too many questions. 
I headed straight for Har- 
per’s cozy little sanitorium on 
the seashore in Maine, and let 
the good doctor put me under 
the knife for the third time. 
The operation just about fin- 
ished my nest egg; by the 
time the two-week recupera- 
tion period was over, I had 
less than two hundred bucks 
to my name. The day I said 
good-bye to Harper, I had no 
more prospects for the future 
than a jellyfish washed-up on 
shore. 

I took a milk train into New 
York and holed up at the 
cheapest hotel I could find. I 
spent two days just lying on 
the creaking mattress, trying 
to concoct some new proposi- 
tion to put me back in the 
moneyed class. But my head 
was still aching, and my brain 
wasn’t functioning right. And 
I started having those dreams 
I used to have in the Army 
hospital, those lousy distorted 
nightmares full of flames and 
screaming women and shrill- 
ing bombs. They didn’t help 
any. 

On the third day, the desk 
clerk called me to the down- 
stairs telephone. 

“Who, me?” I said, blink- 
ing at him. “Nobody knows 
me here.” 


“Just the same,” the old 
guy growled. “Somebody’s 
askin’ for Toby Kane. That 
you or ain’t it?” 

I picked up the phone and 
waited to be surprised. I was, 
because the voice on the other 
end belonged to Sam Thumbs. 

I hadn’t seen Thumbs for 
three years, and never felt 
pangs of regret. He was a 
funny, bulldog-faced kind of 
guy with a sort of innocent 
pudginess that made him use- 
ful for capers involving 
phony stock, corporation 
swindles, and the like. He was 
a pretty fair con man, but 
only when he left the thinking 
to wiser heads. He looked like 
the stereotype of the Tired 
Businessman, but he had the 
innards of a Casanova. He 
lived for women. Every dis- 
honest dollar he made ended 
up on some woman’s neck, 
wrist, or bank balance. And 
homely as he was, he never 
once had a Facechange. It was 
hard to believe, but Sam 
Thumbs was bom looking 
that way. 

“Sam?” I said into the 
phone. “How the hell did you 
know about me?” 

He chuckled. “Just mutual 
friends, Don. I mean Toby. 
Got word from somebody on 
Callisto about you giving Mof- 
fet the slip again. That guy’s 
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groing to get awful tired of 
chasing you.” 

“He won’t be chasing me 
anymore. Don Murchis is 
dead. He committed suicide. 
Finis.” 

“Sure,” Thumbs laughed. 
“I get the idea. Only I was 
wondering if maybe Toby 
Kane could use a little loot. I 
figure he might be pretty 
strapped by now.” 

“You interest me, friend. 
But since when do you go in 
for charity?” 

“I’m not talking about 
charity. I’m talking about 
work. I got a little project go- 
ing that might interest you. 
Things have kind of bogged 
down, and I figured I might 
be able to use some expe- 
rienced assistance. You inter- 
ested, Toby?” 

“Maybe,” I said guardedly. 
“Suppose we talk about it?” 

“Sure, just what I was go- 
ing to suggest. I’m over on 
90th Street, 200 East. Apart- 
ment J. Can you drop over 
now?” 

“Why not?” I said. “Be 
seeing you soon.” 

After I hung up, I tried to 
imagine the kind of caper Sam 
Thumbs would be involved in. 
It was probably something 
Sam couldn’t handle, or he 
wouldn’t have bothered to cut 
me in. There wasn’t much 


brotherly love between Sam 
and me. 

But I was in no condition 
to pick my playmates. Work 
was work, and I was at low 
tide. I cleaned my new face up 
a little, put on my best and 
only suit, and headed for the 
address he’d given me. 

It turned out to be a posh 
joint; striped awning, epau- 
letted doorman, private eleva- 
tor, and everything nice. Sam 
hadn’t done so badly since I 
saw him last. 

He hadn’t changed much. 
The face that gaped out of the 
doorway of his apartment was 
as pudgy and canine as ever. 

“Murchis?” he said doubt- 
fully. 

“Correction. The name is 
Kane, Toby Kane.” 

I walked past him into the 
apartment and spread my 
long body all over his white- 
fur sofa. If he had any doubts 
about my identity, the sight 
of me sprawling there took 
care of them. There’s no dis- 
guising six-feet-three of flop- 
py arms and legs. 

“For Pete’s sake,” Thumbs 
chuckled. “I never would have 
known you, pal. That guy 
Harper really knows his 
stuff.” 

“You ought to pay him a 
visit, Sam. Do you good.” 

“Not me,” he growled. “No 
quack’s layin’ a knife on me. 
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And I do all right the way I 
am.” 

His eyes flickered to the 
bedroom door behind me, and 
I guessed that Sam hadn’t 
been lonely before my arrival. 

“Okay,” he said. “Let’s get 
down to it, Murchis. Or What- 
ever the hell you call yourself. 
The caper’s real simple. You 
ought to know all about it ; it’s 
the phony stock deal.” 

“I practically invented it. 
Who’s the sucker?” 

“A rich old biddy, name of 
Sorenson. A widow. Her hus- 
band was a Major, killed dur- 
ing the Moon Revolt. He left 
her some two hundred grand 
when he died, and I almost 
had her convinced that she 
should invest it all in Saturn 
asteroid stock. I used that 
stuff about the secret discov- 
ery of precious minerals; you 
know how it goes. She was go- 
ing to bite, when some crook 
moved in and killed the gold- 
en goose.” 

“What crook?” 

“Some phony medium. Old 
lady Sorenson is a great be- 
liever in the spirit world, and 
this Madame Whats-her-name 
told her that her husband 
didn’t approve of the invest- 
ment.” 

“That’s sad,” I commiserat- 
ed. “Maybe you can get to 
this medium and queer her 
act.” 


“I don’t even know who she 
is. The old dame won’t talk 
about it, not to me. I told her 
that this medium stuff was a 
lot of baloney. She got sort of 
upset with me about that, and 
won’t tell me nothing.” 

I shook my head. “That's 
the trouble with you, Sam. 
You always give up too soon.” 

“Well, what could I do?” 

“Maybe this medium has 
her own plans for Sorenson’s 
dough. Maybe you could ar- 
range some kind of split.” 

“But how? I don’t even 
know her name!” 

“There are ways to find 
out. Suppose you give me all 
the dope you have — ” 

The bedroom door opened, 
and I knew that Sam’s girl 
friend was framed in the 
doorway by the way the light 
in his eyes went from twenty 
to a hundred-watt. I turned 
and had a look, expecting 
nothing more than the 
usual yellow-haired tart that 
Thumbs did business with. I 
was wrong. The woman was 
as appetizing a fruit cocktail 
as I’d seen in a long time. She 
had hair like honey, a mouth 
like ripe cherries, and a com- 
plexion like sweet cream. She 
was long in the legs and as 
sleekly muscled as a panther. 
And when she talked, ,her 
voice was a full-throated purr. 
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“Who’s your friend, Sam?” 

“Sorry, Fern.” Thumbs 
began to sweat, and lick his 
lips, and tremble so much I 
thought it was a preamble to 
apoplexy. “This is the old 
friend I was telling you about. 
Don — I mean Toby Kane.” 

“Hello, Fern,” I said, reg- 
istering my appreciation. 

“You can talk freely,” Sam 
told me. “Fern’s been work- 
ing with me on this Sorenson 
project. She knows the whole 
story.” 

“As a matter of fact,” the 
woman said, “I suggested that 
Sam get a little expert help. 
He was kind of stumped,” 

“Thanks,” I grinned. “The 
opportunity came at the right 
time. I’m a little short on the 
money side.” 

“Give him a hundred, Sam.” 

“What?” 

“Give him a hundred. Sort 
of a down payment.” 

Thumbs scowled, but his 
hand dove for his wallet. He 
handed me a bill. 

“Now let’s get down to the 
facts,” I said. 

I don’t know why I was 
smiling so happily when I 
left Thumb’s place. The inter- 
view had netted me nothing 
more than a measly C-note 
and some stray pieces of in- 
formation. 

I went back to the hotel and 


got the desk clerk to shift me 
to a slightly better room, one 
with a private telephone. 
Then I got out the directory. 
My first job was to locate 
Mrs. Sorenson’s medium 
friend, and I had to do it with- 
out meeting the widow face- 
torface. 

I found the listing: Soren- 
son, E. H. {Mrs.) 1250 Park, 

Then I had an idea. Rich 
widows had their habits, and 
a prominent one is the Mars- 
cruise. It was practically man- 
datory for the bereaved and 
wealthy ladies to take the 
Marsliner off to the pleas- 
ures of the red planet, seek- 
ing solace, distraction, and 
sometimes, another husband. 
But I couldn’t be absolutely 
certain that Sorenson, E. H. 
(Mrs.) followed the normal 
pattern. 

I dialed her number. A maid 
answered. 

“How do you do,” I said. 
“This is the White Line 
Cruise Company. Is Mrs. Sor- 
enson at home?” 

The maid said no. 

“What a shame. You see, 
we’re very anxious to clear 
our records concerning Mrs. 
Sorenson’s Marscruise. Would 
you happen to know the date 
of Mrs. Sorenson’s cruise?” 

The maid hesitated, and 
said she thought it was back 
in ’32, but then it might have 
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been '33, since that was the 
year that she, meaning the 
maid, had had her gallstone 
operation. But then again — 

“Thank you very much,” I 
said. “You’ve been a great 
help.” 

I hung up the phone, went 
to the delapidated antique 
that served as a writing desk, 
and pulled up a sheet of 
paper. In a backslanted hand, 
I wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Sorenson: 

I don’t know whether you 
will recall me, since ten long 
years have gone by since our 
last meeting. But I still re- 
member with pleasure our de- 
lightful chats aboard the 
Marscruise, particularly con- 
cerning our mutual interest in 
the affairs of the spirit world. 
How refreshing it was to meet 
someone who shared my faith 
in the Great Beyond! When 
we became acquainted on the 
voyage back in 2032 (or was 
it ’33? My memory for dates 
is simply terrible) perhaps I 
mentioned my dear wife. I am 
saddened to report that the 
poor woman passed on a few 
months ago, leaving a great 
void in my heart. However, 
recognizing the etemality of 
the spirit, I am not complete- 
ly desolated. My one problem 
now is to locate a trustworthy 
medium who can bring my 


dear Agnes back to me — if 
only temporarily — from the 
Other Side. 

My dear Mrs. Sorenson, 
if I may presume upon so 
short a friendship, would you 
be so kind as to recommend 
a medium whom I might con- 
tact? I would be everlastingly 
grateful. 

Thanking you kindly in ad- 
vance, and with every good 
wish for success in this world 
and the next, I am. 
Respectfully, 

Mndmdmm Carruthers 

I read the letter over and 
chuckled, wondering if I had 
laid it on too thick, and hop- 
ing that the blurred first 
name would help create the 
illusion that Mrs. Sorenson 
had indeed met this nice old 
gentleman on the Marscruise. 

I sent the letter by Instant- 
post, and by eight that night, 
had my reply. 

Dear Mr. Carruthers: 

What a pleasure it was to 
hear from you. Indeed, 1 do 
remember our chats on the 
Marscruise, and think of you 
often. 

I was grieved to hear of 
your wife’s passing, and feel 
as you do that the parting is 
only physical. 

I can heartily recommend 
the services of Madame Olivia 
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Nemo, of South Court Street, 
in New York City. She has 
greatly eased the burden of 
John’s death. 

Perhaps we will have the 
pleasure of meeting there 
someday soon. 

The rest was routine. I con- 
tacted Madame Nemo’s estab- 
lishment by phone, and made 
an appointment to attend a 
spook-hunt the following eve- 
ning. 

Madame Nemo’s haunts 
turned out to be a relatively 
plush penthouse on the east 
side. The crowd of believers 
was thin when I arrived, and 
I made a point of placing my- 
self well to the rear of the 
dimly-lit room where the me- 
dium did her stuff. The serv- 
ices didn’t hold any sur- 
prises. I had attended these 
spirit-fests before, and there 
was no novelty in the perform- 
ance. Madame Nemo, well 
swathed in filmy veils, sat be- 
hind a simple table before a 
black velvet curtain. The 
lights were dimmed, and the 
usual parade of ghost trum- 
pets, dancing lights, table 
raps, and other hokum took 
place. Then the Madame sent 
her other-world contacts into 
the Great Divide, to place her 
calling cards with the assort- 
ed dear departeds of her 
audience. Three of them re- 


sponded ; an old space captain 
whose widow wanted to know 
if he approved of her remar- 
rying (he said yes) a whispy- 
voiced woman named Aunt 
Grace, who advised her sur- 
viving sister to guard her 
health, and a young child 
named Harold who told his 
mother that he was very 
happy, even without televi- 
sion. 

All in all, it was a dull per- 
formance, and I’m sure I 
could have done better. When 
the meeting broke up, I lin- 
gered to talk to the Madame. 

“How do you do,” she said, 
not looking at me. “I trust you 
found some solace in tonight’s 
meeting?” 

“It was fun,” I said. “Only 
I really didn’t get what I was 
after, Madame Nemo. You 
see. I’m a friend of Mrs. 
Sorenson’s, and I was hoping 
we could contact the Major.” 

“I see. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Sorenson couldn’t be with us 
this evening — ” 

“I realized that. But ray 
problem is this, Madame 
Nemo. I understand that Mrs. 
Sorenson has been offered an 
opportunity to invest some 
money in asteroid shares, and 
knowing something of the 
business, I consider the in- 
vestment sound. However, 
Mrs. Sorenson tells me that 
her husband doesn’t agree 
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with me. I was hoping to con- 
tact him, and argue the point 
— in a business-like sort of 
way. Do you suppose that 
could be arranged?” , 

“That is hard to say, 
Mr.—” 

“Carruthers.” 

“Yes. That is hard to say, 
Mr. Carruthers. One cannot 
always dictate to the forces 
Beyond.” 

I looked at the medium 
closely, but the thick barri- 
cade of veils didn’t give a hint 
of her expression. It was 
hard to tell what her game 
was, so I decided on the direct 
approach. 

“Let me put it this way, 
Madame Nemo. I would be 
very pleased to make any fi- 
nancial arrangement neces- 
sary to convince Mrs. Soren- 
son that this investment is 
worthwhile. Now I know you 
can’t bribe the spirits, but it 
occurs to me that your work 
is so important, so vital, that 
it must require a great deal 
of funds to keep it going. If I 
make myself clear.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Carruthers. 
I cannot control the wishes of 
those who have passed on. I 
don’t operate that way.” 

“Suit yourself, Madame 
Nemo. But if you refuse to 
consider my suggestion — ” 

“I do.” 

“Then I wouldn’t be sur- 


prised if you lost a good 
client. Good night, Madame 
Nemo.” 

I telephoned Sam Thumbs 
the moment I arrived at my 
hotel. 

“Inspiration, Sam,” I said. 
“Your problems are over.” 

“You know what time it 
is?” he growled. 

“Time for you to think 
about making a living. I’ve got 
a plan that’ll make Mrs. Sor- 
enson change her mind. The 
only thing I want from you is 
fifty per cent. Answer yes or 
no.” 

There was a pause. “Yes,” 
Thumbs said. 

“Okay. Then I want you to 
get hold of your pigeon to- 
morrow and tell her you 
found a much better medium 
than Madame Nemo.” 

“You’re off the beam. Mrs. 
Sorenson thinks the sun rises 
and sets on Madame Nemo.” 

“Maybe so. But ask her if 
Madame Nemo was ever able 
to actually bring her husband 
back — in person. I don’t mean 
just the voice, or a little whisp 
of ectoplasm. I mean the 
whole article.” 

“I don’t get you, Murchis.” 

“The name’s Kane. You ask 
her that question. If she says 
no — and she will — tell her you 
know a guy who can do it.” 

“What guy?” 
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“Shan Kazar is his name. 
Also known as Toby Kane.” 

“Are you drunk?” 

“Sober as the judge that’ll 
hang you. Now do as I say, 
and let me know if the fish 
bites. I’ll handle the rest.” 

I hung up, feeling pleased 
with myself. It was good to 
be back in action again. 

In the morning, I went to 
see Phil Diggs of the War 
Department. Phil was my ace 
in the hole, and I knew he 
would come in handy the 
minute I heard that Soren- 
son’s hubby had been a Ma- 
jor. 

Diggs and I had met in the 
Army hospital twelve years 
ago. We shared a side-by-side 
bed for almost six months, 
while the medics tried to do 
something about my lack of 
face, and the Army psychia- 
trists had tried to restore 
what was left of my sanity. 
I was pretty much of a mess, 
but it gave me one advantage, 
I had been so wrapped up in 
bandages that Diggs never 
did know what I looked like, 
and my battle scars were a 
good excuse for any gaps in 
conversation. 

I found out that Diggs was 
now a Colonel. When I walked 
into his office, I discovered 
him in battle position, man- 
ning a large oak desk, his pen 


loaded and ready to fire. He 
had gotten chunky during his 
years as an armchair soldier. 
He really filled the chair. 

He blinked when I walked 
in, and claimed to be George 
Spanner — ^the name the Army 
called me. 

“Guess it must be a shock,” 
I grinned. “You never did see 
the result of all that plasto- 
surgery, did you, Phil? What 
do you think of it?” 

“Looks great,” he said, 
swallowing hard. “And how 
is — I mean — ” 

“My mind? Couldn’t be bet- 
ter. I’m the best-balanced 
type you ever met these days, 
Phil. And how’ve things been 
with you?” 

“Oh, can’t complain,” he 
said, looking guilty. Diggs al- 
ways looked guilty. During 
the days of the Moon Revolt, 
he had managed to avoid a 
moment’s contact with the 
enemy. It wasn’t deliberate on 
his part; it was just dumb 
luck. On the day of his arrival 
from Earth, he had exploded 
a mortar accidentally and 
wounded both feet. He spent 
the rest of the war on his back 
in the Army hospital. By the 
time he was ready to be re- 
turned to active duty, the Re- 
volt was over. 

“Well, what can I do for 
you, George ?” he said. I could 
tell from the tone of his voice 
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that I wouldn’t have any 
trouble. 

“Well, it’s a kind of delicate 
business, Phil. If you don’t 
feel you can help, why, just 
say the word and I’ll get out 
of here.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

So I told him. The story I 
had concocted sounded thin 
when I dreamed it up yester- 
day, but it didn’t sound so bad 
now. And besides, Phil was 
too flabbergasted by my visit 
to be sharp on the details. It 
was a hodgepodge, involving 
the fact that my dear friend, 
Mrs. E. H. Sorenson, who had 
practically mothered me since 
my leaving the hospital, was 
threatened with imminent in- 
sanity, and the only hope of- 
fered by the headshrinkefs 
was for her to get one more 
glimpse of her dear departed 
husband. Major Sorenson. 
Phil still looked baffled at the 
conclusion of this tear jerking 
tale, so I laid the facts on his 
oak table. 

“Phil, it’s this way. Re- 
member, during the Revolt, on 
how they insisted on Elec- 
tronic-Images identifications 
made for all commissioned 
officers ? Those three-dimen- 
sional projection things?” 

He nodded. “I remember. 
The rebels were doing a lot 
of impersonation stuff, get- 


ting behind our lines. Very 
sneaky.” 

“Right. Well, I figured that 
if I could get my hands on 
Major Sorenson’s E-I — just 
borrow it, you understand — I 
could help poor Mrs. Sorenson 
an awful lot. Those things 
were uncanny ; you remem- 
ber. You could swear the per- 
son was in the same room 
with you.” 

Phil scratched his head. 

“Gee, I dunno, George. That 
was a long time ago. All the 
records are down in the 
vaults of the Pentagon. It’ll 
be quite a trick to dig it out 
now.” 

“But you could do it, 
couldn’t you? As a matter of 
fact, you could probably 
requisition the reel today 
without anybody raising an 
eyebrow. Couldn’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” he said ten- 
tatively. “I have a good friend 
in Personnel — ” 

I grinned. “Well, you do 
what you can, Phil. It’s not 
for myself I’m asking. But I 
owe a lot to that sweet old 
lady.” 

I could swear his eyes were 
blurring with tears. What 
with old war-time memories 
and sweet old ladies and all, I 
had struck a wellspring of 
sentimentality in Phil Digg’s 
chunky soul. 

“I’ll do my best, George. 
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Call me tomorrow, and I’ll let 
you know.” 

We shook hands gravely, 
and 1 left. 

By the time I reached my 
hotel, I was chuckling pretty 
hard at Digg’s blubbery reac- 
tion, but when the door closed 
behind me, the chuckles dried 
up, and left a peculiar ache. 
I couldn’t diagnose the pain, 
but it struck me that the only 
cure would be a ramble 
through some of the souvenirs 
in my trunk. I dragged it out 
from under the bed, and the 
damn thing almost fell apart 
in my hands. 

Under the spare shirts and 
underwear, there was a yel- 
lowed envelope containing the 
only authentic records I had 
ever owned in my life. It was 
a long time since I had un- 
done the flap and looked in- 
side. I spilled the contents on 
the bed and looked them over. 
There wasn’t much to see : an 
honorable medical discharge 
certificate, a printed citation 
for participation in the Moon 
Revolt action, a purple heart, 
and a letter. The letter was 
written by Pfc Douglas 
Farah, a kid of twenty who 
died in the adjoining bed of 
the Army hospital ward, and 
it was meant to be delivered 
to his sweetheart. I had never 
delivered it, because Farah’s 


sweetheart had married three 
months before his death, and 
I didn’t think she deserved to 
own it. I knew the damned 
letter by heart, and all it ex- 
pressed was Doug Farah’s 
bafflement as to what the 
whole bloody war was about. 

A lot of people were baffled 
about that war, so Doug 
wasn’t so unusual. Everybody 
knew the basic facts, of 
course. The Moon colonists, a 
comparative handful of men, 
had suddenly gotten nutty 
ideas about independence. It 
didn’t make sense, of course. 
There were less than a hun- 
dred thousand families on the 
Moon, and they had been set- 
tled there less than fifty years. 
But they were as hipped on 
the subject of independence 
as the American colonists 
were three hundred years be- 
fore. They used slogans and 
symbols and rallying cries 
right out of the Revolution. 
They acted as if they owed 
nothing to Earth; as if they 
were a nation separate and 
apart. It was screwy; it was 
pure insanity; and what’s 
more, it was dangerous. Be- 
cause the Moon was an 
arsenal, a storehouse for 
banned atomic weapons, a 
bomb that could have explod- 
ed half the solar system. 

Everybody thought the war 
would be a rapid police action. 
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a quick saber-rattling busi- 
ness. It wasn’t. The presence 
of the atomic stockpile on the 
satellite made all-out warfare 
impossible. That meant land 
troops. And if there was one 
art the Moon colonists had 
learned in their fifty years of 
settlement, it was the art of 
defending their naked, air- 
less, arid soil. Force of num- 
bers didn’t mean a thing. The 
rebels gave the Earth forces 
hell. 

The war lasted two years. 
It might have ended sooner, 
except for a similar, sympa- 
thetic outbreak on Mars. But 
there was less hesitation about 
the use of bomber-rockets on 
the red planet ; there were no 
atomic stores to worry about. 
But the Mars colonists, like 
those of the Moon, fought 
grimly and relentlessly. They 
were the first to surrender, 
but the cost in lives reached a 
figure nobody even likes to 
mention today. 

As for the Moon rebels, no- 
body knows how the war real- 
ly ended. A few days after 
the surrender of the Mars 
forces, the leaders of the 
Moon insuri’ection were dis- 
covered in the crater Aris- 
tarchus, all dead by their own 
hands. This mass suicide gave 
everybody the creeps, but it 
succeeded in taking the fight 
out of the Moon rebels. A few 


days later, a cease-fire was de- 
clared and the bloody crusade 
for independence was aban- 
doned. 

Nobody seems to think 
much about the Moon Revolt 
these days. The only remind- 
er of the past is the statue of 
Arego, the leader of the 
Moon forces, erected at the 
base of Aristarchus. It’s a 
funny thing. Until the mo- 
ment of his suicide, Arego 
was probably the most hated 
man on Earth. But after the 
Revolt was over, he became a 
sort of cockeyed hero, a leg- 
endary and romantic figure. I 
guess you can call it senti- 
ment. 

As for myself, I don’t re- 
member much about the Re- 
volt. I was about nineteen 
when the fire-bullet caught 
me in the face and burned 
away my features and half 
my mind. I went through a 
year of living hell and recur- 
ring nightmares, while they 
patched me up into the sem- 
blance of a human being. By 
the time I got out of the hos- 
pital, I couldn’t care less 
about the Moon Revolt or 
Arego or Right or Wrong or 
anything. All I cared about 
was taking the best possible 
care of Number One, and I 
had stuck to that philosophy 
ever since. With no regrets. 

I shoved the papers back in 
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the envelope, and picked up 
the telephone. 

“Toby?" Sam Thumbs said. 
“Was just gonna call you.” 

"Good for you. Did you see 
Mrs. Sorenson?” 

“That’s what I wanted to 
tell you. She’s real curious 
about this Shan Kazar busi- 
ness. Says Madame Nemo 
never really let her see her 
husband. Can you really do it, 
Toby?” 

“Of course I can. I’m the 
boy wonder, remember? Only 
it may take a few days. Keep 
her interested, Sam. I’ll 
handle the rest.” 

Diggs did his best, and his 
best was pretty good. By the 
end of the week, a messenger 
arrived from the War Depart- 
ment with an unmarked con- 
tainer, and a brief note from 
Phil. The note gave me the 
details on how to obtain an 
E-I projector on loan from 
Army surplus. The container 
held a reel of four-sided film. 

I got my hands on the pro- 
jector the next afternoon, and 
brought the whole setup to 
Sam Thumbs apartment. 
Panther Lady was stretched 
out on the white-fur sofa 
when I arrived, looking inter- 
esting. But I didn’t have time 
to appreciate the effect. I 
called Sam out of the bed- 
room, and we set up the equip- 


ment. We draped a sheet over 
a doorway, drew the blinds, 
and flicked off the lights. Fern 
came around to the other side 
of the projector and did a 
little suggestive breathing on 
my neck. I pushed her away, 
and we ran off the film. 

It was eerie. Not many 
people, outside of Army staff, 
ever saw one of these elec- 
tronic projections, and the 
effect was enough to straight- 
en the short hairs. You can 
have sworn that the dumpy, 
pot-bellied officer was stand- 
ing in the same room, big as 
life and real enough to make 
a shavetail quiver. He had a 
face the color of a half-ripe 
tomato, with an abbreviated 
moustache that hung limply 
over a receding chin. He stood 
with his arm akimbo, and 
then shifted uncomfortably 
from one foot to another. His 
narrow chest was weighted 
with decorations, and his boot- 
ed legs were ludicrously 
flimsy. There was something 
comic-opera about Major Sor- 
enson, except for a certain 
steely authoritativeness in his 
cool gray eyes. We watched 
his static performance in si- 
lence, almost as if we were 
afraid that the Major would 
overhear the plot we planned 
against his wife. Then I shut 
off the machine. 

“Amazing,” Thumbs said. 
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grinning foolishly all over his 
fat face. “That’ll knock her 
eyes out.” 

“What about the voice?” 
Fern said. “How’ll you dupli- 
cate that?” 

“We won’t even try,” I 
said. “I’ll slip a mike into my 
costume, and we’ll pipe my 
speech through a filtered 
speaker. It’ll sound other- 
worldly enough to be convinc- 
ing.” 

“I got to hand it to you, 
Toby,” Thumbs said. “You 
really use your head.” 

“Let’s not count our chick- 
ens before they’re plucked. 
Set up a date for tomorrow 
night with Mrs. Sorenson. 
Then we’ll see.” 

Fern walked me to the 
door, and said good-bye with 
a look that carried an invita- 
tion Thumbs wouldn’t like 
much. I wasn’t too reluctant 
to accept it, but I decided to 
play it cagey for a while. I 
just frowned, and said good- 
bye. 

I met another stranger in 
my shaving mirror the next 
night, but it was only tempo- 
rary. I attached a pair of 
shaggy eyebrows and a rust- 
colored moustache to my face. 
A little putty in the nostrils, 
a pair of plate-glass spec- 
tacles, a turban, and I was 
ready to be introduced to E. 


H. Sorenson (Mrs.) as Shan 
Kazar, oriental mystic and 
medium par excellence. 

When I reached Thumbs’s 
place, I found everything in 
readiness for the perform- 
ance. Thumbs would act as 
host, I would be the star at- 
traction, and Fern would run 
the equipment from a con- 
cealed station behind a cur- 
tain. We had another dress 
rehearsal, and it went off by 
the numbers. Panther Lady 
was not only beautiful, she 
was efficient. Again, I had to 
wonder how Sam Thumbs had 
ever enticed such a paragon 
into his chubby arms. It cer- 
tainly wasn’t his good looks. 

Around eight o’clock, the 
doorbell rang. Thumbs an- 
swered it, and returned with 
his hand on the elbow of a 
tallish, matronly woman in 
her late fifties. I thought Mrs. 
Sorenson would turn out to 
be the clubwoman type, but 
she was more than that. 
There was a forcefulness in 
the way she shook hands and 
greeted us, and the steely 
glint in her eyes was a good 
match for the hard glow we 
had seen, in the eyes of her 
dead husband. 

“And this,” Toby said unc- 
tuously, “is Shan Kazar.” 

I bowed. 

“Mr. Kazar?” She looked 
doubtful. “The name has an 
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oriental sound. But you don’t 
look — ” 

"An inheritance of my 
father,” I said glibly. “He was 
an Eurasian. My mother was 
an expatriated White Rus- 
sian, living in Shanghai. She, 
too, was gifted; I believe I 
owe my powers to her.” 

The explanation seemed to 
satisfy her. She took a chair, 
and we began the show. 

I took my time about get- 
ting down to the essential 
business, knowing the impor- 
tance of the build-up. I did a 
lot of mumbling and stuff, and 
gave a pretty good imitation 
of entering the trance state, 
even to the point of foaming 
a little at the mouth. Then we 
let her have the feature film. 

I had shown Fern how to 
focus in slowly on the image, 
so that the appearance of 
Major Sorenson’s supposedly 
spectral image would take 
place with proper mystery. 
She handled it beautifully. 
First there was a blur of 
color, and then a gradual 
solidification of form, until 
finally the old boy himself 
stood revealed to us, as solid- 
looking as the widow. As for 
Mrs. Sorenson, her muffled 
gasp at the Major’s apparition 
signalled the success of our 
venture. 

Then I started my spiel. 
The voice groaning out of the 


filter sounded eerie enough to 
satisfy the most particular 
ghost-hunter, and while my 
recitation would never win 
prizes at a Shakespeare fes- 
tival, it was still pretty com- 
petent. 

“Edith ...” I droned. 
“Edith, my darling . . .” 

“John!” She clasped her 
hands to her bosom and took 
a step toward the electronic 
image. Thumbs put a restrain- 
ing hand on her arm, caution- 
ing her not to break the 
trance. 

“Edith, my sweet,” I said. 
“I am well and happy. I have 
found peace here . . .” 

“John! John, where are 
you? What is it like? Oh, 
please tell me.” 

“Do not ask me such ques- 
tions, Edith. I am not permit- 
ted. Your answers must wait, 
my darling, until the day you 
and I can be together 
again . . .” 

I gave her a little more of 
the kind of stuff that Madame 
Nemo dished out, and then 
maneuvered the conversation 
around to Topic A. 

“You must be cautious, 
Edith. You must guard your 
health and your finances. You 
must take care of the money 
I left you . . .” 

“Yes, John, yes!” 

“You must invest the 
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money, Edith. You must in- 
vest it ivisely . . 

“But where, John? You 
told me, at Madame Ne- 
mo’s — ” 

“NO!” I made the voice 
boom out like the thunder of 
Jove. “Do not believe that 
ivoman! She is an imposter. 
This is the first moment I 
have spoken to you from the 
Other Side.” 

“And about the investment, 
John? Should I invest in 
those asteroid shares?” 

I took a deep breath. “Yes, 
my sweet. I have ways of 
knowing its value. Invest, 
Edith . . . / have had a glimpse 
of Tomorrow. You will he 
wealthy; you will continue to 
have the earthly comforts I 
wish for you, until our day of 
reunion . . .” 

That was the clincher. She 
wanted to go on chatting for 
a while, but I made out as if 
I had some important spirit- 
ual appointment. She didn’t 
make any fuss. We let the 
electronic image flicker and 
die, and then the lights shot 
up. 

When the old lady left. 
Thumbs broke out his best 
whiskey, and the three of us 
spent the rest of the night 
celebrating in advance. 

The next morning, I woke 
up to a hangover and two of 


the rudest shocks I’d had 
since leaving Callisto. There 
was a hammering on the 
apartment door, and when I 
answered it, I found myself 
looking into the saintly- 
fanatical face of Captain Mof- 
fet. 

For a second, all my famous 
aplomb deserted me, and I 
was as slack-mouthed as a kid 
with his hand in the cookie 
jar. Then I gathered up the 
loose ends of my nerves and 
recalled that Captain Moffet 
wasn’t interested in a blond 
guy named Toby Kane. Or 
was he? 

“Mr. Kane? My name is 
Moffet. I’m a Captain in the 
Interplanetary Code Police.” 

“Police?” I gave him an in- 
nocent stare. 

“Nothing wrong, Mr. 
Kane. Not yet, anyway. May 
I come in?” 

I let him in, and he parked 
on the edge of a chair. 

“Mr. Kane, how long have 
you known Mr. Thumbs?” 

“Me? Oh, about a month,” 
I lied. “I met him at a party, 
through a mutual friend.” 

Moffet grunted. “That’s 
what I thought.” 

“Why? What’s the trou- 
ble?” 

“Mr. Kane, I’ll be honest 
with you. We ran a fast check 
on Mr. Thumbs’ associates 
and couldn’t find you among 
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them. So we figured you were 
a .recent acquaintance of Mr. 
Thumbs, and possibly some- 
thing more than that. Pos- 
sibly, you're considering 
doing some business with 
him.” 

“Possibly. What’s your in- 
terest?” 

“Simply this, Mr. Kane. We 
happen to know that Sam 
Thumbs is a confidence man. 
He’s been indicted for grand 
and petty larceny some four 
times in his career. .He’s 
never been sent to jail be- 
cause his victims were too in- 
volved in his schemes to 
testify against him. But he’s 
still a criminal, and he may 
be out to defraud you.” 

I could have laughed in 
Moffet’s holy face. Imagine it! 
Warning me about little Sam 
Thumbs ! 

But I played it straight. 

“Thante very much. Cap- 
tain. If what you say is true. 
I’ll be careful.” 

“I’m giving you fair warn- 
ing, Mr. Kane. If you want to 
get fleeced, that’s your busi- 
ness. I’m a cop, not a social 
worker. But I thought you 
could use the warning.” 

“I promise,” I said earnest- 
ly. “I’ll be very cautious. And 
I want to thank you for your 
interest.” 

“It’s no personal interest 
in you, Mr. Kane.” Moffet 


scowled. “It’s Thumbs I’m in- 
terested in. I’ve made it my 
personal obligation to see that 
nobody gets taken by that 
sharpshooter. If I can’t put 
him in jail. I’ll see to it that 
he never smells a sucker’s 
money. And that’s all.” 

He got up, and slammed out 
of the room. 

But the second shock was 
worse. 

I was on my way over to 
Thumbs’ place to tell him 
about Molfet’s solicitous visit, 
when the telephone rang. It 
took me a while to recognize 
the frantic voice on the other 
end. 

“Phil?” I said at last. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Damn it!” Phil Diggs 
said. “I don’t know how the 
thing got snafued, George. It 
wasn’t my fault, honest; 
somebody in the Pentagon 
goofed. I hope it didn’t ruin 
everything.” 

“What the hell are you 
talking about?” 

“That electronic-image film 
I sent you. I told ’em in plain 
language that I wanted this 
Major Sorenson. But they 
went and got the message all 
screwed up. How’s the old 
lady? Is she okay?” 

“Talk sense!” I said sharp- 
ly. “What about the film?” 

“It was the wrong one. It 
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was a Major Warrenburg, of 
the Sixth Infantry. He isn’t 
even dead. He’s retired, up in 
Nova Scotia someplace. Gee, 
George, I hope you don’t 
blame me for — ” 

“It’s okay,” I answered 
quickly. “It’s okay, Phil. The 
old lady didn’t even know the 
difference. You see, her eyes 
really aren’t so good, and she 
couldn’t make out the figure 
too well. But she thought it 
was her husband, and that’s 
all that mattered — ” 

Diggs gave a relieved sigh. 
“Gosh, I’m sure glad to hear 
that, George. I was worried 
sick when I found out the mis- 
take. Do you still want the 
right reel?” 

“No, thanks. It’s not impor- 
tant now.” 

I hung up, and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. 

I couldn’t make sense out 
of the situation, no matter 
how much tussling I did with 
the facts. Was old lady Soren- 
son really near-sighted, and 
did she really think she was 
talking to her dear departed 
husband? I couldn’t swallow 
the explanation. She was 
sharp-eyed enough to detect 
Shan Kazar’s lack of oriental 
features. 

Then what was the answer? 
Was she playing her own 
secret game? Was she pre- 
tending to go along with this 


medium hoax for her own 
purposes? 

I swore aloud at the next 
thought that crossed my mind. 
Maybe Mrs. Sorenson was 
working for the Code Police 
— ^maybe that visit from Cap- 
tain Moffet was more than 
just a friendly warning. May- 
be this was a trick to catch 
Sam Thumbs red-handed. If it 
was, then I was trapped in the 
same net! 

I decided against telling 
Thumbs of my suspicions; I 
didn’t want him to get pan- 
icky and run. 

Instead, I paid a call on 
Mrs. Sorenson. 

A maid answered the door 
of her Park Avenue duplex, 
and I recognized the voice of 
the woman who had given me 
the Marscruise information. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “Mrs. 
Sorenson isn’t feeling too well 
this morning. Can I take a 
message?” 

The maid looked undecided, 
and then allowed me to wait 
in the foyer while she went 
off to relay the message. 

I took the opportunity to 
prowl around. 

There was a photograph on 
the piano. It was inscribed: 
“To Edith, with all my love, 
John.” The picture was that 
of a middle-aged Army officer 
with a grave face, a face that 
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bore no resemblance to the 
E-I projection we had shown 
the night before. 

I still had the photo in my 
hand when the old lady walk- 
ed in. 

“What can I do for you, 
Mr. Spanner?” Her voice was 
frigid. 

“Mrs. Sorenson? I was just 
looking at the Major’s photo- 
graph. It’s a fine likeness — ” 

“My husband was killed at 
the battle of Pluto Crater, 
Mr. Spanner. He was never 
brought to the Colorado Hos- 
pital. You couldn’t have pos- 
sibly met him there. Now just 
what is it you want of me?” 

I could see this wasn’t go- 
ing to be easy. 

“Mrs. Sorenson, I’ll lay my 
cards on the table. I under- 
stand that you’re interested in 
purchasing stock in the Sat- 
urnian Asteroid Company, 
and that you’ve been talking 
to a man named Sam 
Thumbs. Is that correct?” 

“Who are you?” 

“That’s not important right 
now. The important thing is 
that I believe I can save you 
a great deal of money if you 
are interested in this invest- 
ment. Do you want to talk 
about it?” 

She relaxed a little. “All 
right. Say what you have to 
say.” 


I began to talk. I pretend- 
ed that I was a rival of 
Thumbs, and could arrange 
for the stock purchase at a 
lower cost. I made a lot of 
tricky statements about buy- 
ing on margin, and stuff like 
that. I didn’t know where my 
own conversation was leading 
me, but I hoped it would un- 
earth some clue as to Mrs. 
Sorenson’s angle. 

It didn’t do any good. She 
was a cool customer, and all 
her answers were guarded. 
When I finally got up to 
leave, I hadn’t learned any 
more than I knew when I 
walked in. But I was sure of 
one thing. The old lady was 
no sucker. She knew that the 
E-I projection was a phony, 
but she had gone along with 
the gag. That permitted only 
one explanation. Mrs. Soren- 
son was working with the In- 
terplanetary Police. 

I roused Thumbs from an 
afternoon nap and got him to 
meet me at a cafeteria around 
the corner. 

“Now listen carefully,” I 
said. “Where did you get the 
lead on old lady Sorenson?” 

He blinked at me sleepily. 
“What’s the difference?” 

“Plenty of difference, pal. 
The difference between free 
air and prison air. Now 
where did you find this 
pigeon?” 
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He hesitated. “Through 
Fern,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Yeah. I met Fern at a 
party a couple of months ago, 
and she got to like me. She 
knew a lot about the con 
game. Said she could lead me 
to a nice rich widow ready for 
plucking. I didn’t see a ly- 
thing wrong about it.” 

I chewed my lower lip. V/^as 
Panther Lady part of the po- 
lice trap too? 

“How much do you know 
about Fern?” 

“All I have to know, pul.” 

“Did it ever occur to you 
that she was working for the 
cops? Maybe for Moffet?” 

“You’re out of your head.” 

I got sore, and bunched up 
Thumbs’ lapels beneath his 
pudgy throat. “Listen, fat 
boy. I’ve got a healthy notion 
about this whole setup. I 
think the whole business is a 
frame, a plot to snare you and 
me both. You told me that 
Fern suggested getting my 
assistance, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, sure. I told her 
about you. She thought it 
would be a good idea, when 
we ran into that Madame 
Nemo snag.” 

I let him go in disgust. 
“Madame Nemo. Another 
phony. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Madame Nemo is 


nobody else but Panther 
Lady.” 

“Who?” 

“Your girl friend, Fern. I 
think the whole thing was 
rigged to trap us. Don’t you 
see it? Why else would Mrs. 
Sorenson play along with us, 
when we showed her a picture 
of Major Warrenburg?” 

“Major Who?” 

Then I told him about Phil 
Digg’s error. When he heard 
that, the little guy almost 
shook himself to pieces with 
fear. 

“What’ll we do, Toby?” 

“We don’t have to do a 
thing. Just forget about this 
little transaction of ours. If 
no money changes hands, 
then Moffet and the Code Po- 
lice haven’t got a case. Sim- 
ple.” 

“But what if you’re wrong, 
Toby? I mean, the old lady 
was gonna shell out a hundred 
grand — ” 

“I can’t be wrong. There's 
no other explanation. If you 
want to go ahead with it, 
that’s your business. But 
count me out from here on in. 
I’m not sticking my head in 
a noose.” 

When I left him in the cafe- 
teria booth. Thumbs was 
looking sick. 

I went back to my hotel 
room, cursing the fate that 
had cost me two profitless 
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months. My best bet now was 
to get as far from Thumbs, 
Moifet, Sorenson, and Pan- 
ther Lady as I could. I’d work 
out my own schemes from 
now on. 

I opened the door of my 
room, and found Fern sitting 
on the edge of my bed, pour- 
ing herself a drink from my 
only bottle of Scotch. 

“Hello,” she said brightly. 
“I was wondering when you’d 
get home.” 

“Who let you in?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. You’ve 
got a very sweet desk clerk, 
Toby. Highly romantic.” 

She made an appealing pic- 
ture, but I tried to keep my 
mood impersonal. 

“What do you want. Fern ?” 

“Don’t be so gallant. I don’t 
want anything in particular. 
Just some company, a few 
laughs, a drink — and any- 
thing else you might suggest.” 
She looked up at me meaning- 
fully, and her eyes were like 
a picture-book. 

“Some other time,” I said. 
“I’ve got some business to 
take care of.” 

“You’re not even cour- 
teous.” She stood up and came 
to my side. “What is there 
about me you don’t like?” 

“Sam Thumbs, for one 
thing.” 

“Sam isn’t here now.” 


“Don’t you miss him?” 

“Not a bit.” She was too 
close for me to do anything 
else. I put my arms around 
her. Her mouth was scorch- 
ing. 

She pulled away from me. 

“I still want that drink,” 
she said. “How about you?” 

“Sure.” 

She handed me the glass, 
and then poured another for 
herself. I knocked it back, and 
watched while she sipped her 
drink slowly, her eyes bright 
and insolent over the rim of 

■f^Vio nrlocc! 

“That’s enough,” I said. I 
took the drink out of her hand 
and put it on the dresser. 
Then I pulled her to me again. 
I thought I heard her laugh 
before I stopped her mouth 
with a kiss. Her lips tasted 
bitter this time, and I 
couldn’t understand why. 

“How do you feel?” she 
said, her voice distant and 
muffled. 

I couldn’t answer. My fin- 
gers could no longer feel the 
smooth flesh of her arms. The 
flowery pattern of the wall- 
paper began to blur, the colors 
running and melting into each 
other. I knew I had been 
drugged, but instead of re- 
sentment and anger, I felt a 
strange sort of relief. 

I went limp, and she caught 
me in her arms. 
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“Help me to bed, nurse,” I 
said. 

A firebullet is no bigger 
than a pea, and a battery of 
artillery can send millions of 
the deadly things at you in 
the space of a few seconds. 
Your asbestos-gear shields 
you against the majority of 
the bullets, but some travel at 
such force that even steel 
can’t stop them. Those were 
the type that were pouring at 
me now, an incessant rain 
from Hell, a bombardment of 
spitting flames that licked at 
my flesh, ate away at my 
tissues, causing me to scream 
in anguish, to beg for a relief 
that never came. 

Then there was peace. 
Peace and the comfort of 
darkness. 

I opened my eyes. 

“Eighteen hours and forty 
minutes,” Captain Moffet 
said, towering over me like 
some archangel of Death, his 
white hair haloed by the light 
from the barred window. 
“You’ve slept a long time, my 
friend.” 

I shut my eyes, and thought 
bitterly of my betrayal. 

“Must have been powerful 
stuff they handed you. Not 
enough to kill, however. We 
can both be thankful for 
that.” 

“Congratulations,” I said 


weakly, my voice a croak. I 
struggled to sit up. It didn’t 
take long to get orientated to 
my surroundings. I knew 
what a prison hospital looked 
like. 

“My only regret,” Moffet 
said sadly, “is that we didn’t 
catch them in the act. How- 
ever, that may work out to 
our advantage.” 

His words weren’t making 
sense. I said: “What the hell 
are you talking about?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently. 
“I guess you don’t know 
what’s happened. Your — 
friends drugged you. Don’t 
ask me why. They must have 
had their reasons. Luckily, 
I’ve been keeping a tail on 
Thumbs and the girl for the 
past week. When I got the re- 
port about you, I sent my men 
to the scene. The girl got 
away, but I don’t care about 
that. The important thing is 
— you’re all right.” 

Then it hit me. Moffet 
hadn’t set a trap. Fern and 
old lady Soi'enson weren’t 
working for the police. But 
why was I drugged? And 
why was Moffet so pleased 
about the way things had 
turned out? 

He pulled a chair up beside 
my bed. 

“Do you want to talk about 
it?” 

“Talk about what? I don’t 
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know any more than you do, 
Captain. But I guess you were 
right. They must have been 
trying to swindle me — ” 

He laughed. “Never mind 
that. I know all about that, 
Mr. Murchis.” 

I didn’t blink an eye. “The 
name’s Kane.” 

“You sure about that? I’d 
imagine you’d be pretty con- 
fused about your name by 
now. George Spanner, Harry 
Wilson, Don Murchis, Toby 
Kane — quite a cast of charac- 
ters. I’ll admit you had me 
fooled. I really thought Mur- 
chis was dead. I never sus- 
pected you. And maybe I 
never would have, my friend 
— if you didn’t talk in your 
sleep.” 

“What?” 

“It’s a hell of a way to get 
a confession. But that’s what 
happened. You’ve spent a bad 
night, Kane. You’ve been 
having a nightmare that’s 
given us all the creeps. But 
you’ve also talked.” 

“Then it wasn’t a trap? 
Sorenson, and the girl — you 
didn’t put them up to this?” 

“No.” Moffet chuckled sud- 
denly. “It’s a funny thing. 
I’ve been chasing you for five 
years, from Earth to Saturn. 
And then I catch you by try- 
ing to help you out of a jam. 
Funny.” 

“Very,” I said dryly. 


“Only now that I’ve got you 
— I’m willing to make a deal.” 

I stared at him. “What kind 
of a deal?” 

“Not the kind you’re think- 
ing. I don’t want you to turn 
stool pigeon, Kane. I’ve got 
better ideas.” 

I repeated the question with 
a little more emphasis. 

Moffet stood up and went 
to the window. 

“Let’s say it’s more than 
just a deal. Let’s say it’s a 
patriotic duty. Would that 
make it go down easier?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“Then let me put it in 
practical terms. If you’ll help 
me, Kane, I’ll help you. I’ll 
guarantee you a full amnesty 
for any past offense. I’ll see to 
it that you’re not prosecuted 
for any crime you’ve commit- 
ted to date — and take my 
word, that’s a long, long 
list.” 

“It’s too good. What’s the 
catch ?” 

“The catch is this. The as- 
signment is difficult and dan- 
gerous. You’ll be working for 
the law — not just the Inter- 
planetary Code Police, but a 
bigger Law. if you get caught, 
you’ll be killed. Make no mis- 
take about that. But if you 
don’t get caught — and if you 
do the job I think you can do 
— you’ll have richly earned 
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your freedom. How does that 
sound ?” 

I couldn’t keep the suspi- 
cion and distrust out of my 
answering gaze. But I said: 

“I’ll bite, Moffet. Let’s have 
the details.” 

He smiled angelically, and 
walked to the barred window. 
The moon, a pale ghost of it- 
self in the twilight sky, hung 
between the bars like a cap- 
tive balloon. He looked up at 
it, and then at me. 

“I’m going to tell you why 
Fern and Mrs. Sorenson had 
reason to be afraid of you, 
Kane. Why they’d be a lot 
happier to see you out of the 
way. Why they drugged you, 
and might have killed you, if 
my man hadn’t gotten there 
first.” 

“All right. Why?” 

“Because you must have 
found out too much. Because 
you must have stumbled onto 
something they wanted very 
much to conceal.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Their real identities.” 

I grimaced. This cloak-and- 
dagger routine wasn’t pal- 
atable. 

“It’s the truth,” Moffet 
said, grim-jawed. “We’ve had 
our eye on Sorenson and this 
Fern girl for several months. 
Because we suspect that 
they’re members of the most 
dangerous subversive group 


on Earth. We haven’t been 
able to prove it; they’re play- 
ing a cautious game. But we 
have good cause to think that 
they and others like them are 
preparing to commit treas- 
on.” 

“Treason? Against who?” 

“Against the entire world. 
Against the planet Earth.” 

He looked at the moon 
again, and I twisted my 
mouth in disbelief. 

“You’re crazy. You mean 
they’re plotting another Moon 
rebellion? Those two dames?” 

“That’s exactly what I 
mean. That kindly old lady, 
and that — interesting young 
woman. And God knows how 
many hundreds or thousands 
of others who are part and 
parcel of their plans. But it 
won’t be the first time. It will 
only be a repetition of the 
madness that seized them a 
dozen years ago.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“I mean that Fern and Mrs. 
Sorenson are not new to this 
idea. We believe now that 
they were closely related to 
the men we thought had died 
in the crater Aristarchus.” 

“Thought? I didn’t know 
there was any question about 
it. You can even see their 
tombstones on the Moon—” 

“That’s correct. But now 
we’ve begun to doubt the 
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identities of the men buried 
beneath those headstones. 
Now we’ve begun to suspect 
. that the Earth forces were 
victimized by a gigantic hoax 
during the Surrender.” 

“You mean they’re alive? 
Arego and the others?” 

“We don’t know how many. 
Maybe only a handful — may- 
be all eighteen of the corpses 
we discovered that night 
were imposters. But we do 
know this. At least some of 
those dead faces were the re- 
sult of posthumous plasto- 
surgery. The bodies of dead 
Moon rebels, serving the 
cause of their leaders even 
after death.” 

“Fantastic! And you think 
they’re really plotting to 
start the whole thing again?” 

“We’re sure of it,” Moffet 
said. 

His grave face began to get 
blurry at the edges, and the 
room seemed unstable. I 
clutched the sides of the hos- 
pital bed, and the feel of the 
clean cool sheets had a terrible 
familiarity ; the antiseptic 
walls of the room had a fear- 
ful significance. I had to fight 
the panic his words created in 
me; I thought I had shaken 
off the horror of those pain- 
wracked days in the Army 
hospital, but the threat of an- 
other Moon war showed me 


how close I lived on the edge 
of the Past. 

“You don’t seem to like the 
idea much,” Moffet grunted. 
“Well, neither do we. But per- 
haps we can prevent it. Per- 
haps you can help prevent it.” 

“Me? How?” 

Moffet sat on the edge of 
my bed, and his grin was al- 
most friendly. 

“I know a lot about you, 
Kane. More than you probably 
think I know. I’ve learned to 
respect your ability, much as 
I hate to admit it. You’re 
clever. You know how to 
handle yourself. Even in a 
dangerous situation.” 

“Thanks for the compli- 
ment. But I still don’t know 
what you want me to do.” 

“I want you to continue to 
play the game you’ve been 
playing for the last ten years, 
Kane. Only I want you to 
play it on otir team.” 

“Come again?” 

“I want you to continue to 
be a swindler and a cheat, a 
liar and a pretender. Only I 
want you to victimize a cer- 
tain special group of suckers. 
It’s a group of people we’ve 
been obseiwing closely for the 
last eight months. We know 
their habits. We know their 
friends. We know everything 
except their plans for the 
Moon. That’s what we want 
you to find out.” 
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“But how?” 

“By another Facechange, 
Kane. An official one, this 
time.” 

He got up and went to the 
bureau at the far wall of the 
hospital room. There was a 
brief case lying on top. He 
opened it, and extracted a 
glossy photo. 

He tossed it in my lap. 

“We want you to look like 
him.” 

I stared at the photo- 
graph. It was the portrait of 
a young man with dark hair 
and brooding eyes. His jaw 
was smooth, as if the beard 
hadn’t started to appear. He 
might have looked almost 
boyish, except for the burning 
intensity of his gaze. 

“Looks vaguely familiar, 
but I can’t place him. Who’s 
your friend?” 

“I don’t know his first 
name. He stopped using it a 
long time ago. But he became 
famous under the name of 
Arego.” 

“Arego! You want me to 
look like him?” 

“Exactly. No one could be 
more welcome to these people 
I mentioned. No one could 
learn more from them than 
their former leader. We 
know he hasn’t shown up yet ; 
we’ve been waiting for that 
moment ourselves. With a 


little coaching, we think you 
can carry it off.” 

“You’re out of your mind,” 
I said. “I couldn’t fool them 
for a minute. Just one wrong 
word, and my head would be 
in a noose.” 

“We’ll see to it that you 
don’t use the wrong word. 
We’ve got a dossier about 
Mr. Arego that’s three- 
feet thick. We’ve collected 
more facts about this guy 
than ten biographers could in 
their lifetimes. If you’re 
willing to take this assign- 
ment, your first duty will be 
to cram yourself full of these 
facts until you know them as 
well as you know your 
own — ” He stopped, and 
grinned. “Well, not your own 
name. You’ve had too many 
of those, my friend.” 

“But what happens if Are- 
go shows up? All the cram- 
ming I could do wouldn’t pre- 
vent his friends from know- 
ing which was the real Arego 
and which the imposter.” 

Moffet shrugged. “We’ll try 
and guard you against that 
possibility. But I wouldn’t try 
and kid you, Kane — if it hap- 
pens, you’re a dead man. If 
any of a dozen things happen, 
you’ve had it. That’s a gamble 
you’ll have to take. We’ll 
make it as foolproof as we 
can, but we’re not promising 
anything more than a fight- 
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ing chance. And freedom if 
you succeed.” 

I rubbed a hand up and 
down my Barrymore nose. 

“I’m hardly used to this 
face yet,” I said. 

Moffet looked happy. 

It was three months before 
Moffet was able to put his 
scheme into action. The ac- 
tual Face change took only a 
w'eek; the recuperation took 
less than two weeks. But the 
tough part was educating me 
to think, talk, and feel like 
the insurrectionist, Arego. 
Moffet had been right about 
the file; it held more facts 
about this one man than I 
thought possible to collect. 
And more facts than I 
thought it possible for me to 
memorize. 

But I tried. I crammed 
night and day for weeks on 
end. Even in my sleep, a 
Somnabox droned away in 
my ear, trying to instill every 
known fact about Arego into 
my brain. It was hard going. 
Sometimes, I threatened to 
quit. Once, I punched my in- 
structor on the jaw and had 
to be cooled off by four Code 
guards. I’ve had some tough 
moments in my life, but I 
think nothing will ever com- 
pare to that course of educa- 
tion 1 ffet subjected me to. 

^ .id finally, they were sat- 


isfied. I looked like Arego; a 
little older than the photo- 
graph he had showed me; a 
little taller, perhaps; a little 
less passionate intensity in 
my eyes. But these were dif- 
ferences that Moffet believed 
no one would detect. He was 
satisfied with his creation. 

“You’ll fool ’em, Kane,” he 
said. “I’m sure of it. They’ll 
be so glad to see you that 
they’ll be blinded to the min- 
ute differences. After all — 
it’s been years since they saw 
you last. And they have an 
important mission for you 
now — ^to be the figurehead of 
their new revolt.” 

“And when do I get to 
know who ‘they’ are?” 

Moffet grinned. “Right 
now. Today.” 

He handed me a typewrit- 
ten list. It contained the 
names and descriptions of 
seven men. 

“These are the names we 
secured from an informant 
almost a year ago. All of them 
are former Moon-colonists 
who left the satellite shortly 
after the Surrender to start 
life anew on Earth. None of 
them has ever been directly 
connected with the leaders of 
the Revolt, but there is no 
question about where their 
sympathy was during the 
war. Now the question is — 
what are their plans? How 
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many sympathizers have they 
enlisted? What are their tac- 
tics? When is their target 
date? Those are the questions 
we hope you can answer for 
us, Kane. And I’d suggest you 
start with the man whose 
name heads the list.” 

I looked at the sheet again. 
The lead name was : 

DR. SELWYN ZERN. Psy- 
chiatrist in private practice, 
chief consultant to Pickering 
Clinic, hospital for mental 
ailments in Collins, Georgia. 
Age, U7. 

“Our informant seems to 
think that Dr. Zern is top dog 
in the new rebellious move- 
ment. However, we are not 
certain.” 

I said : “And who is this in- 
formant?” 

“It doesn’t matter. His use- 
fulness is over ; he killed him- 
self last March.” 

“And how do you propose I 
meet this man Zern ?” 

“I leave that to your inge- 
nuity,” Moffet smiled. “But if 
he’s the man we think he is, 
he’ll be more than happy to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“When do I start?” 

“This very moment,” Mof- 
fet said, walking to the door. 

A prison guard unlocked it. 
and I was free. 

In the first few hours of my 


new freedom, I toyed with 
thoughts of escape. 

Then I knew that I had no 
other choice. I had to go 
through with this plan of 
Moffet’s. It wasn’t patriotic 
fervor that motivated me; it 
was the promise of amnesty. 
I had suddenly decided that I 
was tired of running, and the 
offer of total absolvement of 
my crimes was too tempting 
to ignore. 

My first act was to call Dr. 
Zern’s office. The nurse that 
answered the phone had a 
friendly, chirping voice. 

“My name is Duncan,” I 
said. “I’d like to make an ap- 
pointment with Dr. Zern, if I 
could. As soon as possible.” 

“I see. May I ask what the 
trouble is?” 

“I’d rather not talk about 
it. Is Dr. Zern free today?” 

“I’m afraid not. However, 
perhaps I can find a free hour 
for tomorrow morning. Is 
that all right?” 

“That would be fine.” 

There was a pause. “Would 
eleven o’clock all right?” 

“Perfect,” I said. 

I had been given five 
thousand dollars working 
capital by the police, and I 
invested some of it in a decent 
hotel room not far from Dr. 
Selwyn Zern’s Fifth Avenue 
address, I spent a quiet night 
there, and in the morning 
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walked to the canopied en- 
trance. 

The waiting room was 
thickly-carpeted and reverent- 
ly quiet. The nurse with the 
chirping voice turned out to 
be a finely constructed blonde 
with an upturned nose and a 
flashing smile. She didn’t re- 
act to the sight of Arego’s 
face. 

At eleven-ten, she said : 

“Dr. Zern will see you 
now.” 

She led me into the inner 
office. Dr. Zern was sitting 
behind a leather-topped desk, 
scrawling notes on a memo 
pad. He was a stoutish man 
with a merry expression, a 
little like a smooth-shaven 
Father Christmas. He spoke 
to me without looking up. 

“Take a seat,” he said 
cheerfully. 

I sat down and waited 
nervously until his eyes met 
mine. When they did, the 
joviality left his face and was 
replaced by a mingled expres- 
sion of shock and disbelief. 
The mood lasted for only a 
fleeting moment. He smiled 
again, and said: 

“Now, then, Mr. Duncan. 
Just what’s your problem?” 

“I — I’m not sure. Dr. Zern. 
Lately, I’ve been subject to 
strange fits of depression. 
I’ve been having odd dreams. 


and thinking crazy thoughts. 
I thought it would be smart 
to seek medical advice.” 

“That was very wise of 
you. Too many people wait 
until they no longer want 
help. Now suppose we get 
some basic information — ” 

He pulled up a printed 
form, but I stopped him. 

“Wait a minute. Dr. Zem. 
Before you write anything, I 
want to know if you think 
I need treatment. Suppose I 
describe one of my dreams 
for you?” 

He frowned. “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Perhaps you will, if you 
hear it. Last night, I dreamed 
that I was walking in outer 
space, surrounded by stars 
and flashing meteors. There 
was a spaceship visible in the 
distance, a great green ves- 
sel, but it wasn’t really inter- 
ested in my plight. I called 
out to it for help, but of 
course my voice wasn’t heard 
in the stillness of the void. I 
was alone, terrifyingly alone. 
But then I looked below me, 
and saw a soft glowing ob- 
ject. It looked warm and 
friendly and inviting. Once I 
had been afraid of it; once I 
had thought it cold and air- 
less and alien, but now I knew 
it was Home.” 

“And what was this ob- 
ject?” Zem said. I could hear 
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the accelerated sound of his 
breathing. 

“It was the Moon,” I said. 
“And it was mine.” 

He put down the pencil and 
stared at me. 

I said: “Does that dream 
mean anything to you. Dr. 
Zern? If it doesn’t, I think 
we’re wasting time.” 

“Who are you?” His voice 
was a whisper. 

“A ghost from Aristarch- 
us,” I smiled. “But a very 
solid ghost, Doctor.” 

“Arego,” Zern muttered, as 
if it were a prayer. 

“Arego,” I said. 

Moffet had been right. Once 
Dr. Zern became convinced of 
my identity, my greeting was 
that of a returned Savioi-. 
But he didn’t convince easily. 
He fired question after ques- 
tion at me, probing for signs 
of faltering, seeking any 
chinks in the armor of facts 
which had been constructed 
for my defense. I came 
through the test with flying 
colors. 

“I’ve been a long time get- 
ting back,” I said. “I had to 
give them time to forget me, 
time to forget our Cause. But 
now I’m here, and now I’m 
ready to help. I’ve heard that 
there are plans. Doctor.” 

“There are plans,” he said 
violently. “Good plans. This 


time, we won’t make the same 
mistakes. This time, we’re go- 
ing to be ready before we 
strike.” 

“And when will that be?” 

“The date hasn’t been set. 
There’s been too much dis- 
agreement among the mem- 
bers of the Central Commit- 
tee. But maybe now — ” 

“But how. Doctor? How 
will it begin?” 

He smiled. “In the only 
manner left to us, Arego. We 
shall begin not on the Moon 
— but on Earth.” 

“Earth?” 

“The occupation force on 
the Moon has become slothful 
and careless, but they still 
stand in the way of prepara- 
tion. So we are beginning 
right here, readying our 
weapons in the camp of the 
enemy.” 

“What weapons?” 

“Moon-to-Earth missiles, 
with atomic warheads. The 
weapon we should have pre- 
pared before the Revolt. The 
only weapon that will give us 
the iron fist we need to make 
our voices heard.” 

I took a deep breath. 

“But how is that possible? 
Where would you get such 
weapons ?” 

“We are building them our- 
selves. Our own scientists 
and engineers are readying 
them. By the time we are 
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ready to declare the Moon a 
sovereign power, they’ll be 
pointed at the continents of 
Earth. We will never fire 
them if our demands are met. 
If not, we will make sure that 
the Earth never forgets the 
price of tyranny.” 

“But how can you build 
them? Where?” 

“I’ll show you,” Dr. Zern 
smiled. “I’ll show you to- 
night.” 

At nine that night, I met 
Dr. Selwyn Zern at the Man- 
hattan Heliport. An attend- 
ant had readied his ’copter 
for what seemed to be a rou- 
tine flight. From the way he 
looked at me, I knew the at- 
tendant must have thought I 
was a patient being trans- 
ported by Zern to the mental 
home in Georgia. 

We arrived a little before 
two in the morning, the heli- 
copter alighting on the thick 
lawn behind the sprawling 
building that was the Picker- 
ing Clinic. 

From the moment we en- 
tered, the ceaseless pulse of 
activity was evident through- 
out the building. 

“That’s strange,” I said. 
“So much noise — in a hospi- 
tal.” 

He laughed. “Surely you’ve 
guessed, Arego. This is a very 
unusual hospital. It’s populat- 


ed by a very unusual brand of 
— lunatics.” 

“Lunatics,” I repeated. 

“The idea came to us al- 
most five years ago. What 
could be a better hiding 
place for our activities than 
a mental home? It’s a place 
where concealment is under- 
stood and tolerated. It pro- 
vokes curiosity, but also repel- 
lence. If anything strange 
seems to be going on, the 
world considers it the 
strangeness of the insane. So 
we built the Pickering Clinic, 
and filled its rooms and wards 
only with patients marked by 
that special sort of madness 
we wanted. That madness 
that makes rebels.” 

“Brilliant,” I said. 

“But that was only part of 
the strategy. The most impor- 
tant part W£is this. Like an 
iceberg, the mightiness of the 
Pickering Clinic is three- 
quarters below the surface.” 

We entered an elevator, 
and the doctor pressed a but- 
ton. 

We began to descend. 

Then I knew where the 
noise was coming from. 

The basement of the Pick- 
ering Clinic was not a base- 
ment at all. 

It was a missile factory. 

I stared at the sight, gap- 
ing at the incredible assem- 
bly line in this incongruous 
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setting, watching the move- 
ments of dozens of white- 
coated workers and engineers 
and scientists moving about 
the factory floor. 

Zern chuckled. “You can 
inspect the facilities later, 
Arego. Now we have some- 
thing important to do. I’ve 
alerted all the members of 
the Central Committee, and 
they’ve assembled in the 
main conference room to 
meet you. I don’t have to tell 
you that this is a great mo- 
ment for all of us.” 

I followed him back to the 
elevator, trying to tear my 
eyes from the sleek white 
cylinders that would be carry- 
ing the threat of death and 
destruction to Earth. 

We went to the fourth floor 
of the clinic, and walked 
down a polished corridor to 
the swinging doors at the end 
of the hall. 

Zern pushed them open. 

Around the conference 
table, there were twelve pairs 
of expectant eyes. 

“Arego,” someone whis- 
pered. 

The faces were a blur to 
me at first. I looked them 
over, seeking to recall the 
descriptions which Moffet 
had given me. My gaze halted 
at the end of the table when 
I saw the woman. 

She stood up. 


“He’s an imposter,” she 
said coldly. 

I stared at Mrs. Sorenson. 

“He’s not Arego,” she said. 
“He’s not my son.” 

The hubbub that followed 
her announcement amounted 
almost to pandemonium. Zern 
managed to silence them 
only by raising his hands and 
shouting at the assemblage. 

“Wait! Wait! You have to 
give him a chance — ” 

“You think I wouldn’t 
know my own son?” Mrs. 
Sorenson’s voice cut through 
the din. “'Phis man is not 
Arego. We’re being duped. 
It’s a police trick — ” 

Zero’s face was moist. He 
stood in front of me, as if to 
protect me from their anger. 
When he managed to bring 
them back to silence, he said : 

“You must give him a 
chance. I’ve talked to him. 
I’ve asked him questions that 
no one but Arego himself 
could answer. You must re- 
member — it’s been years 
since you’ve seen him — ” 

Now Mrs. Sorenson came 
around the table to stand be- 
side me. I knew that I could 
no longer brazen out the de- 
ception. There had been noth- 
ing in Arego’s fact-file about 
Arego’s mother. 

She touched my arm. 

“Sing it,” she said. “Sing 
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the song we used to sing to- 
gether. Then I’ll believe you.” 

I swallowed hard. “I can’t 
remember it. It’s so long 
ago . . .” 

They were watching me. 

“You wouldn’t have forgot- 
ten. Arego wouldn’t have for- 
gotten.” 

I knew the deception was 
over. It was the time for ac- 
tion, even desperate action. 

I grabbed the old woman’s 
arm and whirled her in front 
of me. With my other hand, I 
pushed Dr. Zerp aside, and 
dove into my belt for the 
small revolver I had been car- 
rying since leaving the Code 
Police. The assemblage gasp- 
ed as I slammed the gun’s 
muzzle against Mrs. Soren- 
son’s back. 

“Keep away,” I said threat- 
eningly. “I won’t hesitate to 
use this.” 

“Let him !” the woman said, 
struggling in my arms. “What 
does it matter?” 

They were on their feet, 
shouting at me. I backed out 
towards the swinging doors 
of the conference room, drag- 
ging my hostage with me. 

“Don’t let him get away!” 
Mrs. Sorenson shrieked. “Let 
him kill me! He’ll tell them 
everything — he’ll spoil it 
all—” 

But they weren’t listening 


to her. They were frozen, im- 
mobilized. 

“You’re sentimental fools!” 
she raged. “Fools!” 

I caught one glimpse of 
Zern’s face before I made the 
elevator. It was tear-stained 
and quivering, and I knew 
that their affection for Are- 
go’s mother was even strong- 
er than their sense of danger. 
But I couldn’t wait until that 
sense overcame their senti- 
mentality ! I slammed the 
button that took the elevator 
to the ground floor of the 
building. Mrs. Sorenson 
scratched and kicked at me to 
the point where I could do 
nothing else. I lifted the 
small revolver and brought it 
down on her gray head. She 
went linip in my arms. She 
was no more trouble. 

I dragged her unconscious 
body across the lawn towards 
the waiting helicopter. Then 
I placed it carefully on the 
grass, and ran for the craft. 
I was grateful when I heard 
her moan of returning con- 
sciousness, and even more 
grateful when I heard the 
whine of the engine starting 
beneath the floorboards of the 
’copter. 

From the windows of the 
Pickering Clinic, a shaky 
rifleman tried to stop my 
flight to freedom. The bullets 
sang around the plastic dome 
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of the fuselage, but did no 
damage. I was safe. . . . Mis- 
sion completed. 

I left the ’copter at the heli- 
port in New York, and then 
headed for the hotel. Moffet 
would be surprised to learn 
how rapidly his mission had 
been accomplished, but I 
wanted him to come to me for 
the news. 

I telephoned Code head- 
quarters. He arrived in less 
than half an hour. 

I kept hkn .waiting while I 
changed clothes and took a 
shower, and shaved the 
strange face that looked back 
at me in the bathroom mirror. 

When I came out, Moffet’s 
saintly face was flushed with 
impatience. 

“I’ve found your rebels,” I 
told him. “And I know their 
plans.” 

He smiled triumphantly, 
and I recounted the events of 
the last hours. 

“Incredible!” he said, when 
I was through. “Under our 
very noses — ” 

“They’re clever all right. 
But not clever enough. I 
think Zern was so anxious to 
believe that Arego had re- 
turned that he forgot to be 
cautious.” 

“You’ve done a great job, 
Kane,” Moffet said. “We owe 
you a lot.” 


“You don’t owe me any- 
thing. Just freedom.” 

He smiled. “What a pity. 
And that’s about the only re- 
ward I can’t promise you.” 

“What?” 

He drew a service pistol 
from his coat. 

“I wish things could be 
different, Kane. You’ve ac- 
complished something that we 
couldn’t do alone. You've 
saved a lot of lives. But that 
doesn’t blind me to the fact 
that you’re a criminal, Kane. 
A dangerous criminal, and 
one that can’t be turned lo»se 
on society.” 

His eyes were glowing hot- 
ly, with the fervor of the 
fanatic. I couldn’t believe 
that he had betrayed me. I 
stared at him, shaking my 
head. 

“I know what you’re think- 
ing,” Moffet said. “You’re 
thinking that my tactics are 
execrable. You’re right, of 
course. I’m not proud of 
them. But you must know me 
by now, Kane. I’m willing to 
use any means to end the 
careers of vermin like you. 
You might call it a higher 
duty—” 

I saw a flash of red in 
front of my eyes, and I start- 
ed to throw myself at Mof- 
fet’s throat. He backed off and 
waved the gun in my face. 

“Be careful. I’m a cop. 
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Kane, not an executioner. But 
I’m willing to be both.” 

I cursed at him viciously, 
but Moffet only chuckled. 

“You can’t hurt me with 
words, Kane. I knew what I 
was duty-bound to do from 
the first.” Then he snarled, 
and the saintliness disappear- 
ed from his features. “What 
makes you think you’ve got a 
right to honorable treatment.? 
You're a wild beast, Kane. 
You’re a jungle animal. Since 
when do jungle animals have 
a code of ethics?” 

“I’ll kill you for this!” My 
voice was shaking. 

“In six hours, you’ll be 
heading for the prison aster- 
oid, Kane. You can plan my 
death there, and I wish you 
luck.” 

“You won’t deliver me,” I 
said. “You’ll have to send my 
body, Moffet. That’s the only 
way I’ll go.” 

I started for him. He back- 
ed off uncertainly, and then 
saw that I meant my words. 
He’d have to kill me before he 
could call me prisoner. 

He raised the gun. 

I dropped to the carpet and 
the first bullet smashed over- 
head, splintering the wall 
behind me. The next bullet hit 
me somewhere in my leg as I 
dove for him. I stumbled and 
fell, and waited for the final 
shot. 


I heard it, but nothing 
happened. 

A moment later, I raised 
my head. As if through a 
gathering fog, I saw Moffet’s 
white hair resting against 
the floor, the temples staining 
rapidly with blood. 

Then someone touched me. 
The hand was cool on my 
cheek. 

“Fern,” I said. 

“No. Not Fern. I’m Doro- 
thea.” 

“You killed him. You killed 
Moffet . . 

“To save you. And to save 

. . . us.” 

I tried to focus my eyes on 
her face. 

“You’re one of them. The 
Moon rebels.” 

“Mrs. Sorenson told me 
what happened. I found out 
you had returned here. I’ve 
been listening at the door; I 
heard everything — the plan, 
the agreement.” 

“Then why didn’t you kill 
me? I know as much as Mof- 
fet does. I found out — ” 

“They didn’t know you 
were Toby Kane. Mrs. Soren- 
son and the others. That’s 
why she accused you.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

She lifted my head. For a 
moment, my eyes cleared. 

“Listen,” she said careful- 
ly. “Listen hard. I was the 
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one who got Sam Thumbs to 
send for you. It was the only 
way we knew to get your in- 
terest, to offer you a target 
for your confidence schemes. 
Because we knew you weren’t 
a criminal, not at heart. We 
knew you were only a sick, 
tortured man, without any 
true knowledge of what you 
were or what you might be- 
come ...” 

“I thought you were work- 
ing for Moffet,” I said. 
“When you drugged me . . .” 

“I was working for us,” 
Fern said. “I drugged you be- 
cause we planned to kidnap 
you, to take you to Pickering 
Clinic, where we hoped to re- 
store your memory, to help 
you recall — ” 

“My . . . memory?” 

“Yes. Your memory — the 
memory that was destroyed 
the night we died in the cra- 
ter Aristarchus. The night we 
planned the deception that 
would permit us to fight an- 
other day.” There were tears 
on her cheeks. “Most of the 
rest escaped. But you were 
brought down by a fire-bullet. 
You were wearing an Earth 
uniform, so that you were 
mistaken for one of them, and 
taken to a hospital on Earth. 
We didn’t know about it, 
then. We thought you had 
been killed. But after the 
war, we found records. Rec- 
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ords that made us believe that 
you were alive, Arego, truly 
alive . . .” 

I struggled to sit up, fight- 
ing the pain in my leg. 

“What are you saying? Are 
you telling me that I’m — no, 
that’s impossible.” 

“You’re Arego!” she said 
fiercely. “The face you wear is 
your own face. What an ironic 
joke on Captain Moffet!” 

“But Mrs. Sorenson — ” 

“Your mother. She did be- 
lieve you were an imposter, 
because she knew that her 
son was wearing the face of 
Toby Kane. She never expect- 
ed to find Arego with his own 
features — ” She laughed 
wildly, but the tears were 
still coming. 

“I can’t believe it!” I said. 
“I don’t remember anything 
before the hospital — ” 

“Try, Arego, try!” She 
buried her head on my chest 
and sobbed freely. “You must 
remember! We need you. I 
need you!” 

I touched her hair. 

“Dorothea,” I whispered. 

“Your wife,” she said, al- 
most inaudibly. 

I returned with Dorothea 
to Pickering Clinic. It took 
them four months of shock 
therapy to restore the past to 
my mind. 

But now it’s over, and now 
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The Yankee was wrecked. In the ditehing tapsule 
three men sat rigid, locked in their spaeesuits, 
jammed so dose together they could hardly breathe. 
What do you scry to the one beside you as you fall 
helpless over the night side of the moon? And, 
down on Earth, at ground control, what can they say? 
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T he ringing cut like a buzzsaw. 

For a moment Wister denied 
it. He was riding a white horse 
whose mane and tail were flames, 
the great muscles surged be- 
tween his thighs, wind roared 
and whipped about him, smell- 
ing of summer meadows. 
Brrrng! Bees droned through 
clover. The wind had a tinge of 
Julie’s hair, a sunny odor, but a 
sharp clean whiff of rocket fuel 
strengthened as it thrust against 
him. The horse made one enor- 
mous bound and left Earth. 
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Meadows dwindled, the sky dark- 
ened until it was an infinitely 
deep Bonestell blue, and the 
stars of space glittered forth. 
Brrmg! The horse said with his 
father’s voice, — That’s the Big 
Dipper, which they used to call 
King Charles’ Wain, but long ago 
it was Odin’s Brrmg! and at 
night Brrmg! Jupiter far cold 
mysterious Brrmg! Saturn 
Pluto Andromeda Brrmg! out- 
ward upward upward Brrmg! 
up up UP WHETHER YOU LIKE IT 
OR NOT BRRRNG BRRRNG BRRRNG! 

The blackness confused him. 
At this time of year, the sun rose 
before his alarm went off. Wister 
flailed his arms blindly, batting 
away the evil fragments which 
his dream had become. Florence 
stirred beside hhn, muttered her- 
self awake, and sank back into 
sleep as Wister got control. She 
snored a little. 

The clock face glowed with a 
small hour. Damnation, that was- 
n’t the alarm, it was the phone. 
Brrmg! Wister swung out of 
bed. The floor was cool under his 
bare feet. It relieved the sticki- 
ness of his skin a little. He’d 
been sweating like a pig, though 
the night wasn’t hot so early in 
summer. 

“Okay, okay, okay,” he grum- 
bled automatically, felt his way 
into the hall and switched on the 
light. It struck at his eyes as the 
phone did at his ears. He squint- 
ed against it and picked up the 


receiver. Still only partly active, 
his mind conjured forth horrible 
reasons for a night call and his 
pulse flapped. “Hello?” 

“Dick ?” Charlie Huang’s voice 
relieved him of deaths in his sis- 
ter’s family and imminent nu- 
clear attack. “Sorry, but you’ve 
got to get down here soonest. 
The whole bunch of us, in fact. 
Yankee’s wrecked.” 

“Huh?” 

“Meteor strike.” 

“Can’t be! The odds — ” 

“It had to happen sometime, 
didn’t it? So it happened early in 
the space flight game, instead of 
a hundred years from now. I’ll 
fill you in when you arrive. The 
boys escaped in their ditching 
capsule. Nothing else was left. 
They’re stuck in orbit around the 
Moon.” 

ISTEE shook his head vio- 
lently, trying to clear it. None 
of this made sense. Even if a ship 
was hulled by a meteorite, or by 
a dozen meteorites, you didn’t 
abandon it. You slapped patches 
over the holes and started repair 
work on whatever machinery was 
damaged. Didn’t you? 

Maybe not. This was the first 
such accident on record. 

There was a click in the re- 
ceiver. His boss had hung up, 
doubtless to call someone else. 
Wister groped on into the kitch- 
en. Make haste slowly, h*e told 
himself. Nothing much could be 
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done till the entire gang was as- 
sembled, which would take over 
an hour. Meanwhile he could best 
stoke his brain with coffee. When 
young he had always woken up 
refreshed, set to go, but in recent 
years he roused slow and gluey- 
eyed. 

Now cut that out, he scolded. 
Thirty- four is not old. 

The kitchen looked even more 
dismal than usual. Ordinarily 
Jim was up with him, chattering 
away sixty to the dozen while he 
made breakfast for them; and 
sunlight rioted in the flowerbeds 
just outside. This morning he 
had no distraction from yester- 
day’s dirty dishes. He washed 
the coffeepot with some difficulty 
— the sink was full too — and set 
it to work while he went into the 
bathroom. 

Stripped, he regarded himself 
for an instant of distaste. He 
was still fairly slender, but his 
efforts to keep in shape didn’t 
entirely cope with the effects of 
a desk job. Slowly pot belly and 
pudding legs overtook him. For 
the a;th time he resolved to put in 
an hour a day at the local gym, 
knew he wouldn’t keep the reso- 
lution, and swore wearily. 

When the shower struck him 
with hot needles, his bloodstream 
began moving at a normal pace. 
It carried the remaining fog out 
of his head. Briefly he was 
shocked at himself, worried 
about his waistline while Cy En- 


wright and Phil Cohn and Bruno 
Fellini spun through the shad- 
ows behind the Moon. My God, 
what am I going to say to their 
•people? He turned off the water, 
stepped from the tub, and toweled 
with quick harsh motions. I 
won’t say a word. I’ll be too busy 
getting them back home alive. 

How? 

He returned to the bedroom, 
switched on the light and 
dressed. Florence didn’t stir. Her 
face sagged in sleep, as her body 
did awake, an unhealthy color. 
She was still snoring. Somehow 
the knowledge of three men who 
were his friends, caged among 
the cold stars, raised a tender- 
ness in Wister. It wasn’t Flo’s 
doing that she stopped being the 
sun and surf and moonglade girl 
he married, after Jim was born. 
Some damned glandular change 
that the doctors couldn’t pin 
down, too subtle for them. . . . 

She’d have to get Jim off to 
school today. He scribbled a note 
and tucked it under the alarm 
clock before he went out to the 
kitchen. Coffee and a doughnut 
brought him to full alertness, 
but he didn’t think about the 
job on hand. That would be use- 
less until he knew just what had 
happened. Instead he visualized 
the Yankee boys. 

B ig, soft-spoken Cy Enwright, 
Col. USAF Reserve, but you 
couldn’t tell it from his manner. 
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His wife outshone him when you 
first met them, he seemed only 
background for her beauty and 
vivacity — ^till you got to know 
them well, then it dawned on 
you that most of what she was 
had its source in him, dry wit 
and calm philosophy and the 
steel backbone that made her 
able to laugh with their friends 
while he was away in space. The 
other two described themselves 
as career civilians, though Phil 
Ck)hn had served in the Southeast 
Asia guerrillas some years ago. 
He was small and dark and 
quick-moving, a trifle on the 
bookish side and a nut about 
Mozart, but also a football fan 
and hell on wheels at the poker 
table. This summer he was going 
to get married and present his 
mother with the grandchildren 
she’d been pestering him for. 
Bruno Fellini, the youngest and 
handsomest of NASA’s stable, 
wasn’t interested in marriage — 
just women. There had been a 
couple of hilarious times when 
the p’.’Wic relations boys must 
scuttle around like toads in a 
pot, hushing up affairs that 
would spoil the Image. Bruno 
didn’t give a damn. He knew 
perfectly well he was too adroit 
a rocket pilot to be fired. But 
loud sports shirt, cocky gait, bad 
puns, and all, he was the kind of 
guy who brought flowers when 
invited to dinner and would give 
his last buck to a friend. 


And then therms me, Wister 
thought. We get along pretty 
well, we four. Yakking, bowling, 
partying, borrowing tools and 
books and maybe five till pay- 
day, now and then getting drunk 
together . . . yeh, we talk about 
buying a fifty-foot cruiser one of 
these years and bumming around 
the Caribbean or the Mediter- 
ranean . . . odd how close peo- 
ple become after they’ve shared 
such trivia long enough. 

Those three men have never 
said or hinted or thought that 
I’m any less than them, because 
I turned groundling while they 
went to Mars and back. Never 
once. 

He rose from the table. Im- 
pulsively, he ducked back along 
the hall, into Jim’s room. The boy 
still slept with Boo, though the 
bear’s fur was long worn off and 
little remained of its face except 
a silly grin. Otherwise the room 
held the normal clutter of an 
eight-year-old, and Wister didn’t 
worry too much about him any 
more. Jim had almost stopped 
having nightmares, and was now 
growing at a satisfactory rate. 
Wister bent close above the tan- 
gled head. Funny, he thought, 
what a warm clean smell children 
have. They lose it at adolescence. 
I wonder how come? 

For some reason he was re- 
minded of Julie Quist. He’d al- 
most married her, a dozen years 
ago in Michigan. But another 
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man, older and with better tech- 
nique, had cut in on the romance. 
Only afterward did Wister come 
to believe that he could probably 
have gotten her anyhow, if he’d 
made a real try. But he was 
young and bitter and — Oh, well. 

H e straightened from Jim’s 
bed. A picture of a spaceship 
blasting off caught his eye. He’d 
hoped the kid actually would 
stick by every small boy’s dream 
and go in for a NASA career. 
“My son the astronaut.” So why 
not? “My son the first human 
being to walk on Titan beneath 
ringed Saturn.” Thinking of the 
Yankee, Wister was suddenly 
not quite sure. A coldness 
touched him; his fists closed to- 
gether. There had been deaths in 
space before today, some of them 
pretty nasty. But Cy and Phil 
and Bruno were the men with 
whom he would like sometime to 
sail the route of Odysseus. 

Quickly he turned on his heel, 
went down the hall and out the 
front door, shrugging into his 
topcoat. The eastern sky had 
turned pale and the suburban 
street lay clear to the eye, empty, 
altogether silent except for a dry 
rustle of palm fronds in a breeze. 
Westward there still dwelt gloom 
and a scattering of stars. The 
Moon was down. Wister was glad 
of that. He would not have been 
able to look on it without a shud- 
der. 


He got into his car, growled the 
engine while he lit his first cig- 
aret, and started off. It was 
pleasant driving this early, at 
least, with no traffic jam to buck. 
Though he liked the neighbor- 
hood he lived in, he often won- 
dered if it was worth the com- 
muting. Ninety minutes a day 
made seven and a half hours a 
week, fifteen complete days a 
year, gone from his life with 
nothing to show for their pas- 
sage but a stomach ulcer. . . . 
He turned onto the coast high- 
way and opened up the car. 

His forebrain began to worry 
the problem of what had hap- 
pened, out there in space. Yankee 
had been on a fairly routine mis- 
sion, part of a series of tests 
and shakedown flights before 
starting for Venus. While it cir- 
cled the Moon, some data were 
gathered, of course, for the dif- 
ferent breeds of scientists to 
chew on. But nothing very new. 
All right, so it had taken a 
meteorite beating, improbable 
though that was in the emptiness 
yonder. But then why had it 
been abandoned? And especially 
in a solar flare season! 

Wister tried to suppress his 
barren speculations. He’d need a 
well-rested mind when he actu- 
ally began work. He made him- 
self watch sunrise, huge and 
silvery across the ocean, and re- 
call days on those wide beaches 
when he walked hand in hand 
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with Florence and told her every- 
thinsr he was goinsr to do in 
space. He’d figured there was an 
excellent chance of his being 
tapped for the Mars expedition — 
well, damn it, there had been; 
he’d not transferred from the 
astronautical corps to the ground 
oflices at anyone’s request but 
his own — He realized he had 
gripped the steering wheel so 
hard that his fingers hurt and 
had tramped the gas pedal down 
to the fioorboard. “Stop that, 
you idiot!’’ he barked aloud. 
“What good are you to anyone if 
you smash up?” Shaken, he eased 
ofif the pressures. 

A fter a while the sprawling 
complex of Base came over 
the low horizon at him. An Aeo- 
lus three-stager towered in a 
gantry, stark against heaven. It 
was scheduled for a Lunar sup- 
ply mission next week. Wister 
had already dismissed a passing 
thought, that it might be used to 
save the Yankee men instead. 
Countdown couldn’t be advanced 
more than 48 hours or so, and 
that wasn’t enough. 

The guard waved him past 
without inspection. The young 
face was strained. He knows, 
Wister realized. The whole layout 
here will know as soon as people 
arrive for work. Then the whole 
planet. Jf we can pull off a res- 
cue, with the world’s eyes on us, 
we’ll all he set for at least one 


advancement in grade, and — 
But those are my friends up 
there! 

The parking lot was still al- 
most deserted. Wister jumped 
from his car and jogtrotted to 
the front door of Thimk Hall, as 
everyone had lately been calling 
the cemputer-full building that 
housed Orbital Command. Inside, 
the corridor was unpeopled, a 
cavern that went on and on like 
something in a bad dream, clat- 
tering beneath his shoes. He was 
panting a little when he reached 
Charlie Huang’s office. 

It was blue with smoke. The 
boss was there, of course, pacing 
tiger fashion. Harry Mowitz, the 
chief computerman, sat drum- 
ming his nails on a chair arm. 
Bill Delarue, head of communi- 
cations, perched on the desk. He 
kept shifting his position. Half 
a dozen subordinates hovered un- 
happily by the far wall. 

Huang spun about as Wister 
came in. “Ah,” he snapped. 
“There you are. What the devil 
kept you so long?” 

“Are they still alive?” Wister 
retorted. 

“I hope to Christ so. But 
they’ve passed behind the Moon, 
out of tadio reach. Camp Apollo 
will try to raise them when they 
come back around in half an 
hour. Hawaii’s standing by too,” 

“Oh, so you’ve got their or- 
bit?” 

“Well, no. Not exactly. But 
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their last regular message said 
they were about to assume it, and 
of course we know how they 
planned to park in relation to 
the Gal. That was an hour before 
they got hit.” 

Wister considered the situa- 
tion. Galileo, the unmanned Eu- 
ratom research satellite, was cur- 
rently circling the Moon in a 
four-hour orbit, its instruments 
telemetering some astrophysical 
observations and recording oth- 
ers for analysis the next time it 
was brought down to Camp Apol- 
lo. Yankee was supposed to take 
up a path of slightly less radius 
in the same plane. Radar and 
laser transmissions, back and 
forth between ship and satellite, 
would provide data from which 
the exact shape of the Moon 
could be more accurately calcu- 
lated than hitherto. There was 
close cooperation between the 
American and West European 
space programs. ... Yes, En- 
wright’s boys would have been 
engaged in terminal maneuvers, 
jockeying themselves into the 
right position, when the smash 
came. 

I HAVE an idea how they 
got hulled,” Mowitz offered. 
“Space can’t be quite as hollow 
as we believed. We know that 
none of the charted rock storms 
are anywhere close. But what do 
we know about meteorites travel- 
ing outside the ecliptic plane? 


They’d zip by Earth too fast to 
be observed, if no one was look- 
ing for them especially.” 

“What happened, though ?” 
Wister demanded. His mouth was 
dry. He went to the water cooler 
and tapped a Dixie cupful. “Why 
leave the ship, even if the rocks 
made scrap iron out of it?” 

“The ship caught fire,” Dela- 
rue said. 

“What?” Wister didn’t think 
he had heard correctly. "In 
space ?” 

“Yeah,” Huang said. “Their 
last message — short-range ’cast 
on the only radio left, but Camp 
Apollo monitored it — ^uh, here’s a 
copy — ‘Struck by large meteo- 
rites. Fire swept through ship. 
Forced to escape in ditching cap- 
sule. Yankee. Over.’ ” He raised 
almond eyes loaded with misery. 
“They didn’t have a hell of a lot 
of time, it seems. I imagine only 
their being in spacesuits saved 
them. While I was on my way 
here, Apollo sent us a new item. 
Somebody there got a telescopic 
glimpse, the last few seconds. 
Said the ship was one long flame. 
Then it exploded.” 

“Oh.” Wister took out another 
cigaret. Blindly staring before 
him, he populated the wall with 
engineering diagrams and differ- 
ential equations. The answer ap- 
peared. “I see what must’ve hap- 
pened. The combustion chamber 
and tanks were hit. The fuel and 
liquid oxy ignited — ” 
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“Impossible,” Delarue said. 
“The moment anything like that 
occurred, rocket blast would 
cease. Obviously! Then you’d be 
in free fall, and everybody knows 
you can’t have a fire without 
weight to give a pressure-temper- 
ature gradient.” 

“You sure can, pal,” Wister 
told him, “if colloidal drops of 
fuel and lox are scattered 
through the entire hull. Call it a 
prolonged explosion rather than 
a fire if you want to. I agree the 
free fall effect would dampen the 
speed of the reaction ; but by the 
same token, the ship would be 
ablaze for a few minutes. Then 
an unpunctured fuel tank blew 
up, and that was that.” 

“But how’d your mixture get 
dissipated through the ship in 
the first place? What formed the 
colloids ?” 

“Supersonic energy. A meteo- 
rite of a few pounds’ mass, zip- 
ping through a hull filled with 
air, would generate the grand- 
daddy of all sonic booms. You 
use supersonics to homoge- 
nize milk, don’t you?” Wister 
shrugged. “If you know a better 
’ole, go to it. But I think a de- 
tailed mathematical analysis will 
bear me out.” 

He was not unconscious of 
their respectful gaze upon him 
as he lit his cigaret. Orbital 
Command was damn glad to have 
an ex-space pilot on its staff, 
with everything that that im- 


plied in the way of training, 
practical experience, and an abil- 
ity to grasp the curious ways 
that natural law can operate be- 
yond Earth’s sky. He had long 
felt sure that he’d get the sec- 
tion when Charlie Huang moved 
on up the bureaucratic ladder. 
The suggestion he had just made 
wouldn’t hurt that prospect any. 
It would influence the design of 
Yankee’s successor. 

To hell with that ! There must 
be a way to get them down! 

“What’s the solar flare predic- 
tion ?” he asked. 

“Uncertain as usual,” Huang 
said. “Solar meteorology has a 
long ways to go before it’s an 
exact science. However, we all 
know this is a bad season, and 
the last report predicted consid- 
erable disturbances within 60 
hours. That’s about 48 hours 
from this moment.” 

S ILENCE fell on the room and 
pressed inward. There was no 
need to review the facts, but 
they streamed idiotically through 
Wister’s consciousness anyhow. 
A flare on the sun emitted a 
stream of protons. Since the 
Yankee had been intended for 
the Venus expedition, it had been 
equipped with Swanberg screen 
generators, whose magnetohy- 
drodynamic forces were adequate 
to deflect any such bombard- 
ment. But a ditching capsule was 
nothing except a thin metal shell 
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tucked into the ship’s nose. The 
interior was heavily padded, 
there were seats and a radio and 
tools and cables and such odd- 
ments. If a vessel coming in 
through the atmosphere should 
fail — it had happened to a Rus- 
sian job once, when the inflatable 
gliding surfaces ripped open — 
the pilot was supposed to use an 
ocean for his landing pad. A 
small explosive charge would 
spring the capsule loose from the 
ship, and it would float about 
with the crew until someone ar- 
rived to pick them up. 

It was not meant for space. 
Under ideal conditions, it would 
keep three men alive in the void 
as long as their air held out: 
four days, Wister estimated, 
knowing what part of the vessel’s 
supply was stored there. The in- 
trinsic shielding was poor, but 
would serve for that length of 
time — unless radiation got very 
heavy. Which it would when the 
sun flared. 

Four days max, then, to get 
them to safety. But more likely 
two days, or less, because of solar 
weather. No American craft 
could be readied on such short 
notice. But. . . . 

“Euratom,” Wister said. 

“You mean, have they got any- 
thing which could get upstairs 
in a hurry?” Huang asked. “I 
checked with Geneva, and the 
answer is no.” 

“Well, the Russkies!" 


“Gail’s put Washington onto 
that,” Huang said quietly. 
“They’re trying to get hold of 
Karpovitch in person.” 

Wister bit his lip, embar- 
rassed, and stubbed out his ciga- 
ret. 

A junior computerman cleared 
his throat and inquired, “Pardon 
me, but why can’t Galileo pick 
them up? I mean, it’s remote con- 
trolled, and fueled for a Lunar 
landing, and passes quite near 
the capsule at conjunction.” 

“And has a net mass of about 
two tons,” Wister explained, 
“which three men in spacesuits 
would increase by something like 
20 percent. Not to mention the 
uneven distribution of their 
mass on the shell, which’d roy- 
ally louse up control and require 
continual correction blasts. The 
rocket motor hasn’t that much 
reserve. In fact, Galileo carries 
almost no spare fuel.” 

“Why not?” said the young 
man indignantly. 

"Because it lands and takes 
off from the moon. Do you know 
what fuel and lox cost per gal- 
lon, after you’ve shipped ’em 
from Earth to Camp Apollo? It’ll 
actually be cheaper for Euratom 
to lose an occasional unmanned 
job for lack of emergency tanks, 
than to tote so much extra mass 
around and replace the liquid 
every few weeks because of boil- 
off.” 

“Dick knows,” Huang said. 
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"He’s our local expert on the 
subject. Was on the team which 
inspected the Gal last year, after 
G. E. built it for Euratom. He 
worked with our own similar 
project before that, between the 
time he left the astronautical 
corps and came here to Orbital.” 
“I see,” said the young man. 

W ISTER smiled reminiscently. 

Those had been two great 
weeks in Europe. He’d intended 
to wander about afterward on 
the Continent. Leave of absence 
was easy to arrange. But Flo fell 
sick again at that time. Nothing 
too serious. It never was. How- 
ever, her poor tattered nerves 
went completely to pieces when 
she was ill, and without his fath- 
er around, Jim would bear the 
brunt of it . . . just when he 
was starting to overcome his 
bedwetting and nightmares . . . 

But this had nothing to do 
with three men in a shell hur- 
tling around the Moon. 

Another couple of subordi- 
nates arrived. Huang nodded. 
“That makes a full enough com- 
plement,” he said. “Take over, 
Harry. Prepare your team to 
compute whatever needs com- 
puting. The orbit first, I suppose, 
as soon as we get a fix and a 
Doppler reading.” 

“Check.” Mowitz beckoned to 
his staff. They moved out the 
door and down the hall in a si- 
lent, shuffling herd. 


Delarue rose. “I’d better get 
on to my own section,” he said. 

“Why, they’re already stand- 
ing by, aren’t they?” Huang an- 
swered. “They don’t need you.” 

“Yeah, but I need them,” Dela- 
rue muttered between his teeth. 
“I can’t sit here and do noth- 
ing!” He left at a quick, jerky 
pace. 

Alone in the office, Huang and 
his second in command stared at 
each other. The tobacco haze 
stung their eyes. The morning 
sunlight on the parking lot out- 
side was indecently bright. 

“Do you really think the Rus- 
sians will help?” Wister asked 
after a while, merely to break 
the silence. 

“Oh, yes, if they can,” Huang 
said. “Propaganda kudos for 
them, isn’t it, if they bail out 
the Americans. Besides, they’re 
human too, whatever you think 
of their government.” 

“But are they able ? Have they 
got anything that close to go, 
right now?” 

“Who knows?” 

The silence came back. It must 
be very still in the capsule, 
Wister thought, remembering 
his own past missions. Locked in 
their spacesuits, jammed so close 
together they could hardly move, 
the three men would hear little 
except their breath and heart- 
beat, see little except a few chill 
points of blaze in the one tiny 
port. They could talk to each 
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other by helmet set, of course; 
but what do you say to the one 
beside you as you fall helpless 
over the night side of the Moon ? 
What do you say down on Earth ? 

A buzzer sounded. Huang 
started so violently that he 
knocked an ashtray off his desk. 
Cigaret butts spilled halfway 
across the floor. He stabbed the 
intercom button. “Yes, what is 
it?” Wister realized that they 
were both on their feet, crouched 
over the black box. His back be- 
tween the shoulderblades ached 
with tension. 

A woman’s voice, from Dela- 
rue’s team, said, not quite stead- 
ily: “Contact has been made 
with the capsule, sir, via Camp 
Apollo and Hawaii. We can plug 
you in directly if you wish.” 

“Yes, yes, what do you think 
I wish?” Huang yelled. The in- 
tercom clicked and hummed. It 
crashed upon Wister that he had 
nothing to say to the men in 
space. Not one damn thing. 

Static crackled from the speak- 
er. Faint and distorted, wavering 
along the edge of audibility, there 
came: “Enwright speaking. Hel- 
lo, hello, are you there, Charlie?” 

“Yes — ” Huang stared across 
the box at Wister. “Take over, 
Dick,” he mumbled. 

A re you okay?” Wister heard 
someone ask with his throat. 
He remembered he must wait: 
two and a half seconds while the 


beam crossed nothingness and 
came back. Nearly half a million 
miles, with atmospherics and 
Doppler effect and the dry hiss 
of the stars to battle along the 
way. The tiny, unreal voice said : 

“Yeah, I think so, except Phil 
seems to have ruptured his ear- 
drums. That was a lulu of a det- 
onation. We barely made it to 
the capsule and sprung her free. 
Everything worked fine, though.” 
A hesitation. “So far.” 

“What — uh — air? Tempera- 

ture? COz control?” 

“We’re still alive,” Enwright 
said bleakly. 

"And we . . . we’re figuring 
how to get you down.” Wister 
had to swallow a couple of times 
before he could continue. “We’re 
looking for a vehicle.” 

Whining stillness again, until 
another tone said : “Bruno speak- 
ing. Don’t hand us that guff, 
Dick. You know there isn’t any 
standby. You were a spaceman 
too.” 

Once, Wister thought. 

“The best thing you can do is 
get Cy’s wife and Phil’s girl on 
the line,” Fellini said. What 
might have been a chuckle 
sounded from the black box. 
“Me, I’m lucky. I haven’t got 
anyone who makes that much 
difference.” 

And I’ve got someone who 
makes too much difference, Wist- 
er thought; so I had to quit 
space, and the sun will warm my 
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skin while it kills you. So I’m 
luckier, oh, yes. 

“Stow the dramatics, Bruno,” 
Enwright said. Cohn, sealed in 
deafness, must needs hold his 
mouth. “They’re doing all they 
can at Base. This is what we col- 
lect flight pay for. Dick, what 
can we do ourselves? I know 
you’re taking observations to 
figure our orbit, but is there 
anything else you might need 
data on?” 

“I ... I can’t imagine — 
What do you see through your 
port?” Wister asked. 

“M-m-m . . . we’re tumbling, 
naturally, so the stars waltz by 
in the craziest way. I’ve timed 
our rotational velocity as two- 
point-three E.P.M., though pre- 
cession louses up my figuring 
some. Whoops, I just glimpsed 
the dawn line of the Moon. Moun- 
tains like teeth, shadows half- 
way across a gray plain, Judas, 
what a graveyard ! — Hold it. Had 
to cover my face there, a sun- 
beam. . ; . I see a piece of 
wreckage trailing along, in al- 
most the same orbit as us. A 
double tank — ^yeah, compressed 
air, as far’s as I can make out 
the color code in this damned 
shifty light. The main air tank. 
Seems intact. Must be, come to 
think of it, or the gas gushing 
out would’ve pushed it into a 
radically different orbit. The rest 
of the ship is scattered from hell 
to breakfast.” 


“Wait a minute,” Wister chat- 
tered. ‘Tou have flexible cable, 
I know. Two miles’ worth, isn’t 
it? Why don’t you go outside, 
jump and jet across, and make 
fast to that tank? Pull your cap- 
sule alongside it?” 

“Why, I guess we can. ’Broth- 
er wait till we’re back in the 
Lunar shadow cone, though. It’s 
awfully hot and bright out there. 
Not that we couldn’t stand the 
heat. We can even take a few 
hours of the radiation outside 
this shell, at the level my meter’s 
registering. But frankly, we’re 
uncomfortable aplenty as is.” 

“Sure, that’s okay. Wait for 
shade.” 

“Why do the job at all, 
though? We certainly can’t land 
on a jet of compressed air !” 

“Oh, no, no. But extend your 
breathing time — ” 

F ELLINI’S laughter rattled. 

“We’ve got enough here to last 
us till the sun flares,” he said, 
Wister’s nails dug into his 
palms. “Anything may help,” he 
said. “I can’t imagine how, in 
this case. Probably it’s no use. 
But you can’t afford to pass up 
any bets.” Savagely: “You’re 
dead, you know, unless one of 
those few bets pays off.” 

“Dick!” Huang cried. “That 
was uncalled for.” 

Static jeered. Then Enwright’s 
ghost-voice said : “He’s right, 
Charlie. We’ll secure that tank as 
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soon as we get behind the Moon 
again. It won’t drift too far from 
us in a couple of hours.” 

‘‘It’ll alter your orbit some. 
Must have more total mass than 
you and your capsule do. The 
momentum exchange — ” Huang 
slumped. “Never mind. We can 
recompute. Okay.” 

The speaker hummed and sput- 
tered. 

“What else do you want to 
know?” Enwright asked. 

“I can’t think of anything,” 
Huang sighed. 

“We’ll sign off, then. That is 
. . . till you put us in touch with 
our people.” 

“Sure. As soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, uh, uh, would you 
like some music?” 

“No, thanks. Not with recep- 
tion like this, eh, Bruno?” 

“I think I would, if you’ve got 
some classic jazz,” Fellini said. 
“None of the current slop, 
though.” 

“Oh, well, I can stand it,” En- 
wright said. “Thanks for every- 
thing, Earth and Apollo. Au 
’voir. Over and out.” 

The voice died. Presently the 
intercom stopped crackling. Del- 
arue came on: “We’ll hold a mon- 
itor on them, of course. Say, 
want I should arrange that mu- 
sic? I’ve got his kind of tapes at 
home. Jelly Roll Morton and so 
forth.” 

“Sure,” Huang said. “Fine.” 
He punched for Mowitz’s section. 


“Harry? How’re you coming on 
the orbit?” 

“We’re processing the data 
now. Ought to have the elements 
for you inside 16 minutes.” 

“No hurry. I’m afraid. Espe- 
cially since you’ll have to recal- 
culate next time around. They’re 
going to attach to an extraneous 
mass. But carry on.” Huang 
turned the instrument off and 
rose to his feet. Suddenly he 
looked old. “Can you hold down 
the fort for a while?” he asked. 

“Me?” Wister replied, star- 
tled. “Why, I suppose — But what 

“Somebody’s got to notify 
those women and arrange a 
hookup.” 

Because he knew that Huang 
knew it, Wister must needs say: 
"I’m a personal friend of all con- 
cerned, Charlie. I can do that.” 

His relief was unabashed when 
the other said, “No. I’ve no right 
to delegate the hard ones. It’ll be 
a little easier for me to tell ’em 
anyhow, a comparative stranger. 
And — ” Huang paused — “you’re 
better qualified to handle this 
desk in this kind of situation 
than I am. I’m only an orbits 
man.” 

H e went out. Wister sat down 
in his place and stared 
through the window. All right, 
he told himself, now what? 

Now the death watch, that’s 
tohat, he answered. I’d better see 
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about some transportation for 
Flo to go shopping. I’ll be stuck 
here till it’s over. (Why won’t 
she learn to drive? She may not 
be very strong, but she isn’t 
paralyzed. Could it be my fault? 
Maybe I should have been tough- 
er with her when — Or maybe not. 
How can I tell? Too late now.) 
The hell with expense. I’m sick of 
begging favors from the whole 
neighborhood. Let her take taxis. 
(/ shouldn’t have to worry about 
expense with my salary, even if 
I don’t get flight pay any more. 
But doctor bills, and a cleaning 
woman three times a week, and 
— ) Stop that whimpering! 
You’re alive, at least! 

Then the intercom buzzed and 
he forgot about it. Gail Jack- 
man’s voice said; “Mr. Garth 
calling from Washington. Can 
you take the message ?’’ 

“Sure can!” He snatched the 
phone. “Hello, Richard Wister 
speaking, Mr. Huang had to go 
out, he left me in charge.” 

“Tom Garth,” said NASA’s 
liaison with the State Depart- 
ment. “We got the word from 
Moscow.” 

“Yes? Can they—” 

“No. I’m sorry. Karpovitch 
talked to me himself. He said 
they can raise a Gagarin-class 
ship inside a week, but I told him 
that was no use. Right?” 

“Uh-huh. We’re closer to go 
than that ourselves.” 

“No hope, then?” 


“We’re trying to think of some- 
thing.” 

“Better call a conference. We’ll 
hold a brainstorming session 
here and let you know what we 
come up with. This could give us 
all a black eye, propaganda- 
wise.” 

Wister became unable to bandy 
cliches. “I’d better hang up,” he 
said. “Plenty to get organized 
here, you know. Thanks for call- 
ing. So long.” He clashed the re- 
ceiver down. 

His ulcer stabbed him. Winc- 
ing, he pushed the intercom but- 
ton. “Gail, could you promote me 
some crackers and milk?” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” said Hu- 
ang’s secretary. 

“Uh . . . get yourself some- 
thing too, if you want. I daresay 
you didn’t have a chance for 
breakfast either. Frankly, I’d 
like someone to talk to. Help me 
forget for a minute how useless 
I am.” 

“I understand,” she said gent- 
ly. “I’ll send an office boy right 
away.” 

H e waited, stewing over the 
emptiness within and with- 
out, until Gail entered carrying a 
tray. Then his shirt lifted a 
trifle. She was pretty — not spec- 
tacular, but pleasant to look on, 
intelligent, cheerful, and uncom- 
mitted. Sometimes Wister day- 
dreamed about having an affair 
with her. It wasn’t as if that 
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would deprive Florence of any- 
thing she cared about any longer. 
But since Gail knew he was mar- 
ried, he had never quite figured 
out how to make the initial move. 
As she set the food on the desk, 
sunlight running along her bur- 
nished hair and striking through 
a thin blouse, he wondered if per- 
haps the intimacy of this mo- 
ment — No, he was only supposed 
to think about Cy, Phil, and Bru- 
no, wasn’t he? Nonetheless he 
made a ceremony of seating her, 
and they exchanged smiles. 

“Thank’ee, Sir Walter,” she 
said. 

“Raleigh, 'tis a pleasure.” Bit- 
terness surged in him. “Excuse 
me. I know I’m being sophomor- 
ic. But what can we do?” 

She regarded him gravely. 
“You’re taking this hard, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” he said, quite sincere, 
though not unaware of the dra- 
matic possibilities in his role. 
“Aren’t we all? Those are us in 
that capsule.” ' 

She shook her head. “You’re a 
man. But a woman thinks differ- 
ently. Oh, of course I pity them, 
and I’ll bawl as soon as I go off 
duty. Yet I keep thanking God it 
isn’t my man up there.” 

Wister gulped at his milk. 
“Don’t get me wrong,” he said. 
“I’m no hero or any such foolish 
thing. But I’d give — what? An 
eye or a hand — for a chance to 
save them.” 


“I think you mean that liter- 
ally,” she murmured. 

“I do.” He couldn’t remain in 
his chair, jumped up, walked to 
the window and stared out at the 
bland blind sky. “What makes it 
especially tough is having been 
a pilot myself. I know what it’s 
like for them. Suffocating hot, 
each time the sun beats on the 
shell. Clothes plastered to your 
skin with sweat, that runs into 
your eyes and stings, but you 
can’t rub them, and you itch but 
can’t scratch, and whenever you 
notice your own stench you gag. 
You're a bit sick anjrsvay, from 
the tumbling of the shell. It does- 
n’t give much weight, but the 
gradient is so steep that every 
time you move the weight shifts, 
your middle ear protests, and you 
feel nauseated. And that breaks 
down your mental defenses. The 
instincts of a trapped animal 
yell louder and louder. You sit 
there waiting for the sun to spew 
out your death — ” He realized 
what he was saying. “Pardon 
me.” 

“Go on,” she said. Tears 
blurred her eyes. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “I can 
imagine myself all too clearly, 
outward bound to rescue them. 
Piloting’s a more cerebral thing, 
though. Push that button, pull 
that lever, set that wheel ; a prob- 
lem in mathematics, really, which 
you act out, too busy to be afraid 
or uncomfortable. Doing some- 
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thinjr, before heaven, instead of 

Sf 

He stopped. For a very long 
time he stood altogether motion- 
less. 

“What’s the matter?” Gail 
rose, half frightened. 

Wister turned about. His eyes 
raked her without seeing. He 
spoke in a stranger’s tone. “Put 
me through to Geneva.” 

“Why—” 

“Jansen in Geneva. Head of 
the Euratom space project. I 
want to talk to him.” Wister 
ripped open a drawer, found Hu- 
ang’s slide rule, sat down and 
reached for the handbooks on the 
desk. He had forgotten she exist- 
ed. 

TEADY as she goes.” 

The satellite drifted nearer, 
an ungainly spindle, tiny across 
the miles, against the cold cur- 
dled Milky Way. The sun, ham- 
mering on Enwright’s back, 
struck its surface. Hard painful 
splinters of light rebounded to 
his eyes. He slitted them and 
made himself ignore the discom- 
fort. Overtaking the Galileo on 
its slightly smaller orbit, the 
Yankee capsule headed toward 
the darkness behind the Moon. 
That pocked gibbous shape 
loomed enormous to the right. 
His heart thuttered. 

‘‘N-no . . . wait . . . reduce 
speed a few feet per second 
more." 


The satellite’s clustered rocket 
tubes blasted momentarily in op- 
position to the course. A white 
cloud, tinged with fire-streaks, 
billowed ahead, expanded, and 
whiffed to nothing. Galileo fell a 
couple of miles closer to the 
Moon. Actually, some velocity 
was gained thereby, since the Lu- 
nar gravitational pull grew 
stronger. But relative to the cap- 
sule, speed was lost. And there 
would be a shorter distance to 
jump, Enwright gauged. 

"Okay, Vm off.” 

He crouched on his toes, where 
spaceboots lacked the slight 
stickiness that otherwise held 
him to the hull. His legs straight- 
ened and he soared free. The ca- 
ble unreeled behind him. Moving 
at about a dozen feet per second, 
he took several minutes to go 
from capsule to satellite. The gap 
started to widen as he neared, 
for the orbits were not yet identi- 
cal. But Enwright had a space- 
man’s sense of vectors. He had 
led his target as a hunter leads 
a duck, and passed within yards. 
A short blast from the air bottle 
in his harness corrected the re- 
maining error. The bulky shape, 
bristling with robotic instru- 
ments, swelled before him. He 
twisted about, somehow acrobatic 
in his spacesuit, and hit feet 
first. The slight shock traveled 
through his spine to rattle his 
jaws. Changing rotations dizzied 
him. He made fast. 
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Turning, with one hand to 
shade the sunside of his helmet, 
he saw the capsule and the other 
men who clung to it. Hastily he 
secured a bight of the cable to a 
sturdy-looking bracket, then 
braced himself and began haul- 
ing. 

Cohn and Fellini toiled at their 
end. Slowly the two masses 
moved together, until at last 
they bumped in contact. The spin 
characteristics of the system 
grew utterly mad. Enwright 
plugged his radio back into the 
capsule’s transmitter. “Okay so 
far. We’re all in one piece now. 
But is there still fuel enough?” 

“Oh, yes. The Gal didn’t have 
to shed much velocity. We’re 
about to lose contact again, you 
know. Think you’ll be ready by 
the time you come hack around 
to our side?” 

“Roger. Over and out.” 

T he sun fell behind the 
Moon’s ragged shoulder. Bai- 
ley’s Beads flashed momentarily, 
then only a wing of soft coronal 
light was to be seen. It set also. 
But the crowding stars gave suf- 
ficient illumination, and the cool- 
ness was a blessing. Their space- 
suits were barely able to keep the 
men going under full sunlight. 
The chill of the shadow cone 
meant little for the brief time 
they were in it; their own hard- 
working bodies replaced radiated 
heat. 


Hard-working indeed. They 
had two hours to dismount the 
capsule’s radio transceiver and 
fix it securely on the Galileo; un- 
ship the huge air tank from the 
capsule ; lash it even more strong- 
ly to the satellite; release the 
capsule itself, no longer needed, 
to drift free; and tie themselves 
around Galileo’s circumference in 
such a way as to cause minimum 
unbalance. 

“Think we’U make it, Cy? Be 
honest, now.” 

“How can I tell? But we have- 
n’t much to lose, have we?” 

“I’ll answer that question when 
we’re doum.” 

The sun struck them with such 
cruelty that they wondered if 
flare radiation had begun to sleet 
through their bodies. Voices en- 
tered their helmets. 

“Base to Yankee Gal. We’ve 
nailed you on our radar. Are you 
prepared to go?” 

“Hope so. But don’t you want 
to compute our new orbit first?” 

“Why? You’ll be leaving it 
right away, and in a totally un- 
predictable fashion.” 

“I’m not thinking straight any 
more. Lord, hut I’m tired!” 

“Nothing that some bed rest 
and a pretty nurse won’t cure. 
Your roentgen background is still 
tolerable. But the solar meteorol- 
ogists now expect a flare within 
five or six hours, so let’s get you 
down fast. Just a minute while I 
settle myself.” 
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“Dick, how come you're con- 
trolling Galileo? Wouldn’t one of 
the Europeans have more experi- 
ence?" 

“Ordinarily, yes. I’m not do- 
ing this for fun. But the trouble 
is, the handling characteristics 
must have been radically changed 
by the added masses. Jansen 
strongly recommended we use a 
man with some seat-of-the-pants 
background as well as a knowl- 
edge of this particular telecon- 
trol system. Well, I did pilot some 
awful boltbuckets, not too many 
years ago. And the control room 
here at Base is practically the 
same as the one in the Midi. G. E. 
built ’em both, you know. I .. . 
think I’ve familiarized myself 
with Euratom’s operating codes, 
while I waited for you." 

“I know you have, Dick." 

“If I should crash you — No!" 

“You won’t." 

“Okay, then, let’s go. First we 


have to re-orient your main axis. 
Get it tangential to orbit. Hang 
on! Over." The clumsy mass 
spouted and slewed about. 
“Whew! My instruments say 
you’re lined up. But the whole 
damned system wants to hunt. 
Crack that barrel fast!" 

Enwright reached across to the 
tank beside him. The main re- 
lease valve had already been 
loosened. It turned readily. He 
felt a surge of thrust as the air 
poured out. The deep-throated 
roar vibrated his bones. 

In a few minutes the great 
container was exhausted. En- 
wright, Fellini, and Cohn worked 
frantically to release it. The light, 
flexible cable had strength com- 
parable to steel, and deceleration 
pressure had tightened every 
knot. Panting, cursing minutes 
fled while tools hung at belts 
worked away. Freed, tank and 
satellite moved ponderously apart 
under the force of rotation. 

“Yankee Gal to Base. We’re 
dear. Repeat, we’re clear. Over." 

“Base to Yankee Gal. As near 
as we can gauge, you’ve lost vir- 
tually all orbital velocity and are 
falling fast. There’s a wee bit of 
forward speed to kill, but then 

tf 

T hrust and thrum awoke 
where fire-tongues wavered. 
The satellite tilted about, obedi- 
ent to pulses sent across a quar- 
ter million miles, but awkward. 
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crazily a-wobble. The Moon’s disc 
grew at a terrifying rate. Decel- 
eration gravities pulled blood 
from men’s nostrils. A whirlpool 
sucked consciousness downward. 

Dust flew up from the Lunar 
land, driven by the rocket storm- 
wind. Galileo inched through 
sudden night. Radar felt ahead, 
signalled altitude to the opera- 
tor; but where he sat at the 
board on Earth, his knowledge 
was more than a second behind 
the truth. 

Somehow he balanced the forc- 
es. A yard above ground, the sat- 
ellite hung with zero velocity. A 
little fuel was left, but he cut the 
motors rather than tempt fate. A 
yard is not far to fall under Lu- 
nar gravity. Even so, Galileo's 
weight crumpled the tail assem- 


bly like paper. But the shell did 
not topple, it did not topple. 

Slowly the dust settled. The 
sun, near the horizon, flung long 
rays over a scored and barren 
plain. Three shapes, lashed to 
the wreck, stirred and called each 
other’s names. 

"Base to Yankee Gal. Base to 
Yankee Gal. Come in. Do you 
read us? Are you all right? Come 
in, for mercy’s sake!" 

"We . . . ugh . . . Bruno, 
Phil — Yes. We’re pretty much 
okay. A couple of broken bones, 
I think, but no serious bleeding, 
so what the hell. You even put us 
down in the shadow of a crag.” 

"You’re a bit southwest of the 
Riphaeans. One minute, please — 
Yes, they have an exact fix on 
you. A hopper has already left 
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Camp Apollo. You’ll be in the 
hospital inside three hours.” 

“Thanks for our lives, Dick. 
. . . 'As the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land — ’ ” 

W ISTER let go the controls as 
if the skeleton had dissolved 
from him. He sagged back in his 
chair, hardly noticing those who 
crowded near and shouted. 

Gail Jackman dropped the 
cloth with which she had mopped 
his face as he worked. It was 
drenched. She sank to the floor, 
hugged her knees, and burst in- 
to tears. 

Huang pushed through the 
mob with a fifth of Scotch. Wister 
drank deep. A measure of 
strength returned. He got up, 
hunkered down, and patted Gail 
on the shoulder. “Why, every- 
thing’s fine now,” he whispered. 

“I’m sorry,” she gulped. “It 
was so — How did you do it? Fd 
heard there wasn’t enough fuel 
to do it. I couldn’t understand 
what you were trying, b-b-but 
there wasn’t time to ask. . . . 
The way you sat there — some- 
body had to — ” 

Wister blinked. “Oh, that,” he 
said tonelessly. There were too 
mucking many people around. 
“Dumb luck. The big air tank. 
Mass nearly equal to the capsule 
plus men. That much expanding 
gas, heated by the sun, should 
be able to kill most of the satel- 
lite’s orbital velocity. In a four- 


hour track around the Moon 
that’s, uh, about eight-tenths 
mile per second. Which is over 50 
percent of escape velocity, or 35 
percent of the total speed it has 
to shed for a soft landing. With 
35 percent of the work done al- 
most free, there should be enough 
fuel to set down a 20 percent 
greater mass, even allowing for 
the extra maneuvers necessary. 
Shouldn’t there be? Dumb luck.” 

He straightened and shuffled 
from the room, Huang clearing a 
path for him. 

“Can I have a few days’ rest?” 
he croaked when they were alone 
in the hall. 

“Take a month if you want. 
I’ll get somebody to drive you 
home now. I’m still too wrung out 
to do it myself.” 

Somebody had hung Wister’s 
coat in his office. As he entered 
to get it, the phone rang on his 
desk. He laid the receiver to his 
ear. Florence’s voice said, “Dick? 
I’ve been trying and trying to 
get hold of you. Did everything 
work out good?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“That’s wonderful,” she said 
politely. “Darling, I’m so sorry, 
but I didn’t hear the alarm. You 
remember you left a note for me 
to get Jimmy off to school? Well, 
I slept through the alarm and 
woke up feeling so terrible — ” 

“Never mind,” he said. “I’ll be 
home in a little while.” 

THE END 
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More often than not i 
to h>e a face, rugged i 
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with delight. Today, he thought, 
it might make a tree heavy with 
fruit and the crown of leaves. 

“He’s decided to do it, then”? 
he said, and she nodded without 
looking at him. She did not want 
to see the pain in her son’s eyes. 
He got up and stood beside her 
and put his arm round her shoul- 
ders. 

“When”? he asked her softly, 
patiently. 

“Right away”. 

“Did you ask him if he would 
let me go again instead”? 

“I couldn’t”! she said and 
pulled him to her. “I couldn’t 
bear it again after what they did 
to you last time”. 

“Am I any the worse for it”? 
he smiled at her. “Besides, it was 
a long time ago and people have 
changed.” 

“You’d suffer and you’d be 
away for years”, she said. “I 
couldn’t go through that. Not 
again”. 

“Is he very sad about it”? he 
asked. 

“You know how he is when he 
has to do a thing like that”, she 
said. “He said you weren’t to 
worry too much. I was to tell you 
he’d like to talk to you about it 
later. He might want you to go 
there for a short visit while it’s 
on”. 

He went back to his whittling, 
but his mind was busy with other 
things and the tree would not 
take shape. 


S PRING had been late before. 

As the Times pointed out, 
there had been snow as late as 
mid-May in 1569 and at the end 
of April in 1782, yet the chroni- 
cles recorded bumper crops for 
both years. Agricultural experts 
advised closer pruning of fruit 
trees to speed budding, and an 
American firm of Artificial Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturers brought 
out a new product called ‘Shoot- 
boost’. But the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers car- 
ried letters pointing out that, 
while spring might have been 
late before, this time the weather 
was entirely spring-like, yet still 
there was no sign of shoot, blos- 
som or bud. Excessive radiation 
resulting from nuclear tests was 
blamed. 

It was mid-May before the peo- 
ple and their governments be- 
came seriously alarmed. Trees 
still stood bare as in the depth of 
winter, lawns bore the bruising 
of last season’s mowing but no 
new growth, flower beds showed 
the unbroken rills of after-seed 
raking. Farmers walked their 
fields day after day and crouched 
down to silhouette the furrows 
against the sky, the better to see 
the green whiskers when they 
sprouted. They prodded their 
heifers and ewes and went down 
to the villages to consult the vet. 
Their wives searched the hen- 
houses and put down extra grain 
and bricks of chalk. 
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The Pope’s call to world-wide 
prayer and the British Govern- 
ment’s announcement of the in- 
troduction of rationing fell on 
the same day. In most countries, 
the Pope’s call found little re- 
sponse because the people were 
too busy lining up at food stores 
trying to lay in stocks. There 
were bread riots in Teheran. 

R umors of a cattle disease be- 
gan to circulate several days 
before official news of the full ex- 
tent of the additional catastrophe 
was released. That night, the 
British Prime Minister spoke on 
the BBC. “With Her Majesty’s 
consent’’, he said after reviewing 
the 'grave and disquieting situa- 
tion’, “I have given instructions 
for all available ships of the Roy- 
al Navy to put to sea immediate- 
ly as an emergency fishing fleet”. 
Meanwhile, he continued, divers 
and frogmen were asked to place 
their services at the disposal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. They would be re- 
quired to “glean nourishment 
for the nation from the laden 
larders of the deep”. “Human in- 
genuity, skill and tenacity will 
conquer yet”, he concluded. The 
Prime Minister’s broadcast was 
followed by the announcement of 
emergency regulations for the 
disposal of dead cattle. 

On 16th June, the President of 
the United States informed an 
Emergency Meeting of the Gen- 


eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions that Professor Braunweiler 
of Columbia University had per- 
fected a method of extracting 
carbon sugar from wood. All 
suitable industrial plants 
throughout America were to be 
geared to the mass-production of 
the necessary equipment. The 
United States was prepai’ed to 
supply the whole world with this 
equipment and with power-oper- 
ated tree-felling implements on a 
lend-lease basis. Teams of in- 
structors in the use of the equip- 
ment would be available to pro- 
ceed to all parts of the world by 
the end of the month. The offer, 
which became known as usasaw, 
(USA SUGAR AID TO THE WORLD), 
was accepted with gratitude by 
all but the Soviet delegation. 

Shortly after Sugar-Aid start- 
ed, a Frenchman named Dr. Mul- 
ler discovered, (in desperation, 
vineyards stood barren), that 
tree-sugar caused a fermentation 
in the still-plentiful needles of 
coniferous trees which, when dis- 
tilled, resulted in a drink rich in 
alcohol and vitamins. He gave 
the drink the name ‘BOIGNAC’ in 
melancholy memory of happier 
days. Within six weeks, France 
had a surplus in the World Bank, 
and a French admiral was ap- 
pointed to command the NATO 
Mediterranean fleet. Undoubted- 
ly, boignac helped ; yet, by the 
end of August, even that could 
not arrest the death rate. 


AND IT WAS GOOD 
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O N 3rd September, a Soviet 
Task Force landed troops 
and armor at sixteen places along 
the East-African coast. Moscow 
Radio informed the world that 
‘the glorious forces of the USSR 
have taken this step under the 
personal command of Mr. 
Kruschchev to safeguard Afri- 
ca’s rich resources in animal life 
against the depredations of the 
Capitalist Warmongers’. Thus, 
the world was told, all peacelov- 
ing peoples would be assured an 
equitable and adequate supply of 
meat in the hard months to come. 

At an Emergency Meeting of 
the NATO Council immediate 
counter-measures were agreed 
upon, but it was decided to con- 
fine retaliation to Africa and not 
to use nuclear weapons unless 
Russia did so first. The ‘British 
Left’, which had come into being 
after the Labor Party had split, 
withdrew from the House of 
Commons in protest, and the 
workers of the largest motor 
works in Italy assembled outside 
their long-closed factory to call 
for strike action. 

By mid-December, the war in 
Africa had settled down to a 
stalemate. There was a good deal 
of patrolling; the opposing ar- 
mies ‘lived off the land’, in other 
words on what game they could 
bag before the other side got it. 
Food-finding became more im- 
portant than fighting, and hun- 
ger closed the eyes of higher 


command to the proximity of the 
enemy, except of course when 
the enemy was engaged in track- 
ing the same game. Reports fi'om 
the front recorded these ‘patrol 
skirmishes’, and gave account of 
the really violent artillery duels. 
Loading and firing guns required 
less waning energy than infan- 
try slogging in the heavy coun- 
try. The fact that the wide no- 
man’s-land between the opposing 
armies formed the main hunting- 
ground exposed friend and foe to 
the same gunfire. Casualties 
were consequently high. The 
Neutral Investigating Commis- 
sion appointed after much veto- 
ing by the United Nations — it 
consisted of delegates from Cos- 
ta Rica, Kashmir and Monaco — 
found the situation rather con- 
fusing and withdrew to Cannes 
to consider its findings. 

Early in January, a British 
scientist invented a Very-High- 
Frequency Lamp, regular expo- 
sure to which substituted a cer- 
tain amount of the energy nor- 
mally absorbed in food. The 
equipment was fantastically ex- 
pensive to produce and was 
therefore available to very few 
people. A portable, cheaper and 
far less efficient model was mass- 
produced for the armed forces 
and essential workers. The dash- 
ing victories in Africa, forecast 
by enthusiastic politicians as a 
certain result of the new ma- 
chine, did not however material- 
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ize. The new energy induced in 
picked units was expended in a 
redoubled quest for food. The pa- 
pers reported increased patrol ac- 
tivity. 

An agent planted by the Com- 
munists in the Ministry of De- 
fense in London succeeded in 
photographing the plans of the 
ray-lamp. Within six weeks, a 
Russian version of the equipment 
reached the Red forces in Africa. 
As a result, the stalemate be- 
came staler still. Both sides be- 
gan to lose control of their 
troops, which scattered over wide 
areas of Africa well outside the 
zone of battle; game had become 
scarce, and pursuit led both sides 
further and further afield. 

O X a swampy peninsula, 

formed by a hairpin bend of 
a crocodile-infested river, a Brit- 
ish and a French soldier had es- 
tablished their laager. They had 
joined forces to hunt for edible 
snakes, and a few hundred yards 
up-river one of them had trodden 
on a carelessly buried anti-per- 
sonnel mine. The soggy ground 
had prevented the contraption 
from jumping as high as the de- 
signer had intended, and the 
dense, though leafless under- 
growth had screened them from 
the worst of the blast. 

They took it in turns to fetch 
water in their hats from the 
river and to bathe each other’s 
wounds. Starving and feverish. 


neither of them knew for certain 
when the stranger joined them. 
He was not in uniform ; he spoke 
English and French so well that 
they both claimed him for a fel- 
low-countryman. He did not en- 
lighten them, and they did not 
persist in their questions. He 
insisted on nursing them and 
waiting on them. He fetched 
water for them from the river, 
and he put clay from the river 
bank on their septic wounds; he 
said it would heal them. The 
Englishman was embarrassed to 
see that the stranger had tears 
in his eyes while he did it. To 
pretend that he had not noticed, 
the Tommy talked about the flip- 
ping bastards who strew flipping 
mines all over the flipping place. 
The stranger smiled at that and 
said he would try to get them 
some fish from the river. He was 
away a long time, and when the 
Englishman crawled down to the 
river to see what had happened, 
he saw the stranger on his knees 
on the river bank. He wanted to 
shout that one could not catch 
flipping fish that flipping way. 
but then he changed his mind 
and crawled back to the French- 
man. The stranger turned up a 
little later with his hat full of 
fine fish. He wanted to light a 
fire to cook them, but the French- 
man pointed up to where .shells 
from both sides were hissing 
over them, and they ate the fish 
raw. It tasted wonderful. 


AND IT WAS GOOD 
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The stranger settled down to 
stay with them and brought fish 
and water as often as they felt 
hungry or thirsty. When he was 
not otherwise engaged, he used 
one of their bayonets to whittle 
away at pieces of wood. Their 
wounds were clearing up fast 
and did not hurt any more. The 
Frenchman insisted on giving 
the stranger his gascape to sleep 
in because he had nothing else, 
and the Tommy pulled out his 
only spare pair of socks because 
the stranger’s were walked to 
shreds. 

Sometimes the stranger left 
them for a few days, but he al- 
ways made sure that they had 
enough water and fish before he 
left. He came back dusty and 
dirty and tired out, but he did 
not seem to need much sleep. 
Once, when the Tommy w’oke in 
the middle of the night and want- 
ed a drink, he saw the stranger 
kneeling under a nearby tree. 
Flipping shell-shock, probably. 
Poor bastard. 

T he Russian soldier stumbled 
into their laager one evening 
just as they were getting ready 
for sleep. He dropped his rifle in 
his surprise and then held his 
hands up high because the 
Frenchman was groping for his 
bayonet. They stood for a while 
looking at each other until the 
Frenchman put his weapon down 
and the Russian’s arms fell slow- 


ly to his sides. He watched them 
for a few minutes, then he saw 
a fishtail lying on the ground 
and picked it up and began to 
gnaw it. The Tommy glanced at 
his companions and crawled to 
the hole in the rocks behind them 
where they kept their supplies 
and gave the Russian a whole 
fish. The Russian grinned and 
took it, and while he was eating 
it he sat down and gradually 
wriggled his way closer to them. 
They showed him another fish 
and he said ‘da’ and they gave it 
to him. “First time I knew a 
flipping Ivan could say yes too’’, 
the Tommy said. 

To their amazement, the 
stranger spoke to the Russian 
with the same ease with which 
he spoke English and French. 

The Russian spent the night 
with them, and in the morning, 
after more fish, he wandered off. 
He came back dragging mounds 
of branches with which he built 
a shelter for the wounded men 
under one tree, and another one 
for the stranger. He grinned all 
over his broad face, pointed to 
the fish, to them, to himself and 
to the shelters. Then he shook 
hands all round. 

That afternoon a Russian 
fighting patrol passed close by. 
The officer heard their voices, 
crept up behind them and threw 
a hand grenade among them. 
The stranger threw himself on 
top of it just as it went off. The 
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Englishman shot the officer 
through the head before the dust 
and smoke had cleared, and the 
remainder of the patrol with- 
drew. 

T^HEN they turned the stran- 
VV ger over, the ants were al- 
ready swarming in his blood. At 
first they tried to brush them off 
with twigs, but more and more 
ants came. The Russian pointed 
to the river and gestured that it 
would be kindest to throw the 
body in. The Frenchman .shook 
his head, and the Englishman 
started to drag the body to the 
hole in the rocks. They laid the 
stranger inside and rolled a rock 
against the entrance and sealed 
the gaps with clay. 

They missed him a great deal. 
Not only because of the fish and 
water. 

Next day the Russian left 
them. Before going, he banged 
them on the back and shook 
hands with them several times 
and tears left streaks on his 
dirty face. 


S HE was overjoyed to have her 
son back with her. She could 
not stop looking at him for the 
sheer joy of it. 

“Was it very terrible”? she 
asked. 

“No”, he smiled at her. “In a 
way it was wonderful”. 

“But the suffering and the 
killing”, she said. 

“I saw more than that”, he 
said. 

“Did you tell him all of it”? 
she asked. 

“All of it”. He picked up his 
knife and whittled away at the 
wood. 

“And”? she insisted. 

“He’s angry, and sad. And at 
the same time he’s pleased”, he 
said, and that was all he would 
tell her. But she felt comforted 
and she knew it was going to be 
all right. 

He shaved the last of the bark 
of the wood and looked at the 
grain and set to work. This time 
it would be a child, with fat 
round cheeks and the dimples of 
laughter in them. the end 


ON SALE NOW IN MAY AMAZING STORIES 

BOB SHAW'S. OTHER DAYS. OTHER EYES-a NEW SLOW GLASS 
NOVEL (the sequel to LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS). JAMES TIPTREE, 

JR. S, THE MAN WHO WALKED HOME. GORDON EKLUND S, 
SOFT CHANGE, ROGER EBERT'S, IN DYING VENICE. GRANT 
CARRINGTON S, THERE'S NO ONE LEFT TO PAINT THE SKY, 

JACK C. HALDEMAN II, WATCHDOG. MAGGIE NADLER'S, LATEST 
FEATURE, plus a new feature by GREG BENFORD. 
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By KATE WILHELM 

Illustrated by GAUGHAN 


There is much to be learned even under the worst 

of circumstances. For example, about men 

and women, and love and death. 

K eith looked up scowling as don’t wish to leave . . . Their 
the mayor entered his tem- crops, their homes . . Mayor 
porary office. “Well?” he Stebbins edged into the room 
snapped. hesitantly “If you’d talk to 

“Captain Winters, there are them . . .” 
problems. Some of the people “Mayor Stebbins, don’t you 
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have any power over these peo- 
ple? Won’t they follow you?” 
Keith asked sharply. 

“How can they adjust so fast, 
Captain? Only this morning they 
arose with everything normal, 
and now they are told they have 
to leave what they’ve worked for 
all their lives. How can I explain 
it to them?” 

Keith’s eyes filmed over as he 
stared at the little man. Slowly 
he said, “I’ll talk to them. In an 
hour. And, Mayor, three loads of 
your people will leave tonight as 
Taros sets. You decide which 
ones. I’ll want the information as 
soon as possible.” 

The meeting was held in the 
church. Keith studied the un- 
easy, pale faced congregation 
with an emotionless expression. 
They had silenced their buzzing 
whispers at his approach with 
the mayor and now waited. As 
Stebbins stepped forward to in- 
troduce him, he took his elbow 
and put him to one side, standing 
solidly behind the dais himself. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
started, his voice authoritative 
and hard, “you know who the 
Amories are and that they have 
literally burned up three inhab- 
ited worlds. The Space Explora- 
tion Control has learned that 
they plan to attack Kulane in 
sixteen days, and for that reason 
the entire population is being 
evacuated. Following the evacua- 
tion there will be a surprise 


counter attack. You will be put 
aboard a stellar ship at Lanning 
and transferred to safety.” He 
paused and regarded them ston- 
ily, seeing not individuals but 
articles to be moved out. Here 
and there audible sobs were 
heard, but for the most part they 
were stunned and still. 

Briskly he concluded, “Your 
mayor will sit in on a briefing 
shortly and he will be able to an- 
swer your questions later. I can- 
not stress too strongly how im- 
portant it is to give the appear- 
ance of normalcy. We have lo- 
cated alien scanners on Taros 
and there’s another one in orbit 
to coincide with the sun’s mo- 
tions. There may be others that 
we have not found. They must 
not report any undue activity!” 

He strode through the empty 
street with the sound of the con- 
gregation’s mass voice raised in 
hymns ringing in his ears. By 
the time he reached his make- 
shift office in the mayor’s house, 
a cynical grin had replaced his 
earlier frown. Sheep! 

* * * 

OEVEN days later he climbed 
a hill overlooking the village. 
He sat watching until darkness 
came and one after another of 
the house lights flicked on. Very 
faintly he could make out the 
figures that appeared now and 
again in the streets, and he nod- 
ded his satisfaction. He glanced 
once toward the glowing disk of 
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a moon that hovered just above 
the tops of the mammoth coni- 
fers that made up the terrain of 
the planet Kulane. Very tiredly 
he pushed himself up from the 
ground and prepared to return to 
the village. This last night, and 
then he’d leave with the last 
truck load of settlers, mission ac- 
complished. He stiffened and piv- 
oted to face the shadowy tree 
trunks. 

“Who’s there?” He had heard 
of the giant cats of Kulane and 
his tight lips curled as his fingers 
became part of his smooth sonic 
gun. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were 
up here. I’m sorry.” It was a 
woman, her face a pale blank in 
the faint light of the moon. She 
stopped at the sight of the gun. 

“What are you doing in the 
woods?” He didn’t put the gun 
back in his tunic. 

“Captain, please . . .” She ad- 
vanced toward him, her hands 
held out so that he could see 
they were empty. “I’m Marilyn 
Roget. I came up here to wait for 
my husband and son. They’ll 
come this way. Every night I 
come.” 

Stephan Roget, he remem- 
bered, was hunting the cats with 
his twelve year old son. He 
stared at the woman for a mo- 
ment and then sheathed his gun. 
“You’d better be getting back,” 
he said starting down the hill, 

“Captain ! I’ve tried to see you. 


but they said you were busy. 
Please ILten to me!” 

“Waiting for your husband?” 
he said, but he stopped. 

“Captain, I don’t care what 
you think. You can’t just go off 
and leave them. Stevie is only 
twelve. What will happen to 
them?” 

“There’s nothing I can do. We 
have to have this village emptied 
by tomorrow morning and if 
they aren’t back by then, we’ll 
have to leave them.” His tone 
was remote and again he turned 
to start back. 

S HE ran to his side and caught 
his arm. “But . . She let her 
hand fall and raised her head 
very high. “Of course, you have 
to obey orders, don’t j'ou. But I 
don’t. I’ll stay and wait. We can 
get out in one of the flyers.” At 
the look on his face she rushed 
on, “Not flying it. We’ll use it as 
a ground car. We do it when 
there’s a high storm.” 

“And what if they don’t get 
back in time to make Banning?” 

“I’ll hide in the forest until the 
battle’s over. Until the time 
comes to hide, I could stay right 
down there and give it a real 
look of authenticity. What if 
something goes wrong with the 
robots. What if the generators 
fail? Someone should stay and 
make sure everything looks real 
right up to the end. I’ll do it, and 
then hide in the woods later.” 
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Savagely Keith swung around 
to blaze at her, “You fool ! There 
will be no battle! No fight! The 
Amories will bombard Kulane 
from out in space and leave it a 
seething mass of radioactivity 
down to the deepest root of the 
tallest tree! We don’t intend to 
let them suspect that the Control 
knows anything of it!’’ 

Marilyn stared at him, incom- 
prehension giving away to hor- 
ror and fear. “I don’t believe 
you,’’ she whispered. “I don’t be- 
lieve you! I DON’T BELEIVE YOU! 
She flung herself at him and 
beat at his face with hard, tight 
fists. 

Keith jerked away and slapped 
her angrily. “Come on,’’ he said 
roughly grasping her arm and 
forcing her ahead of him. Taros 
dipped behind a swaying branch 
of needles and left them dark 
shadows that stumbled dovra the 
hill. 

He held her arm tightly as 
they walked among the robots 
dressed in the villagers’ clothes. 
She was weeping quietly now, 
making no sound, not even shak- 
ing, just steady tears flowing 
down her cheeks. Keith muttered 
a curse and shouted for Sorenson 
who was giving last minute in- 
structions to the few remaining 
villagers waiting for the setting 
of the moon. The atom powered 
ground car stood loaded with 
supplies for the journey. 

“Sorenson, take care of her. 


Put her to bed in the mayor’s 
house. Change in plans. You take 
this group and I’ll come out to- 
morrow with her.” 

Sorenson looked from the wom- 
an back to Keith. “But how will 
you make it out?” he blurted. 

“We’ll use a flyer on the 
ground. If her husband and son 
get back, they’ll come with us. 
Otherwise, I’ll bring her alone.” 

W HEN Taros vanished Soren- 
son and the last of the vil- 
lagers sped out of sight toward 
the towering trees. Despite the 
cheerful lighting of the houses, 
the village had an air of abandon- 
ment which deepened as one by 
one the house lights blinked out. 
In the rear of the mayor’s house 
Marilyn slept fitfully under seda- 
tion, and finally Keith stretched 
out on the lounge in his office 
and also slept. 

He cooked their breakfast 
when he heard her moving about, 
and by the time she appeared, he 
was ready to pour the coffee. She 
sat down opposite him, her eyes 
fastened on the plate before her. 

“Better eat,” he said. “We 
have lots to do today. You’ll have 
to help get the flyer ready.” 

“Yes,” she answered. When he 
finished his eggs, she rose and 
cleared the table. Her food was 
untouched. 

Keith stripped down the craft 
as Marilyn made up a list of sup- 
plies for the trip. He noticed 
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without comment that she pre- 
pared enough food for four. To- 
ward noon the flyer was packed 
and ready. There was nothing 
more to be done until Taros set 
that night. 

He studied his charts and cal- 
culated quickly the times for 
traveling during the next eight 
nights. It would take every min- 
ute of time they had. He frowned 
as he arrived at the figure one 
hundred ten miles per hour for 
the sixty four and two-thirds 
hours when it would be dark and 
Taros and its companion scanner 
would not be keeping watch. 

The afternoon wore on and 
Keith put away his charts to 
prowl restlessly about the may- 
or’s house. Contemptuously he 
fingered the stuff that covered 
the old fashioned lounge and 
glanced over the outdated books 
and ornaments that cluttered the 
room. He had been in the Space 
Exploration Control since his 
eighteenth birthday, seventeen 
years earlier. This assignment 
had come as a blow to him, baby 
sitting a bunch of colonists. Like 
most of the Control officers he 
had nothing but scorn for the 
earthbound dirt grubbers and 
their petty, smug lives. By God, 
he thought, if someone had come 
to him and told him he had to 
leave his ship, he’d tell him to go 
to hell, and put him there if nec- 
essary. But these people had 
crossed their hands and had sung 


a few h}rmns and had moved 
without an argument. He shook 
his head angrily; their psychol- 
ogy was as alien to him almost 
as that of the Amories. It hadn’t 
been worth the risk of discovery. 
He wheeled about as Marilyn en- 
tered the room hesitantly. Like 
her, he thought, scared to death 
of him. Ready to run like a rab- 
bit. 

“Captain, you should rest now 
if you’re going to drive all night. 
Lieutenant Sorenson gave me 
these capsules ... If you’d like 
one . . .’’ 

Keith’s mouth curled in an un- 
pleasant smile and he said coolly, 
“Keep them. Just call me at 
1030.’’ She turned to leave and 
he added icily, “And, Mrs. Roget, 
don’t leave. I’ve made all the fly- 
ers inoperative and I set the lock 
for the one we’re to use.” 

The woman turned sharply. 
“I’m not going with you. Cap- 
tain!” she cried fiercely. “I de- 
mand one of the flyers to use to 
look for them! What harm can 
that do? We use the flyers all 
the time, and I’d be going away 
from Lanning, not toward it.” 

“Those scanners aren't to pick 
up a single flyer, nothing to make 
them look twice.” 

“I’ll walk then,” she cried. 
“Don’t you understand? I can’t 
just leave them here to die! I 
can’t!” 

Keith shrugged and turned 
from her taking a paper from the 
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desk and handing it to her. ‘‘Read 
it, Mrs. Roget. It gives specific 
directions for your husband to 
follow if he returns before take- 
off time. If he does get back and 
does follow those instructions, 
he’ll beat us to Lanning. But 
flying is strickly forbidden until 
on the very last day; he’ll wait 
until then for the time lock to 
be released. Now stop being a 
child.” He pulled off his boots as 
he spoke and sat on the side of 
the lounge. 

“You’re not lying?” Marilyn 
asked, wanting to believe. 

“Read the instructions,” he 
said brusquely and lay down. He 
listened to her footsteps as she 
replaced the paper on the desk 
and left. 

T he roads through the forest 
were merely wide, cleared 
thoroughfares between the giant 
trees, held as nearly as possible 
to straight lines. Since the 
ground cars and trucks actually 
never touched the ground except 
when at rest, the trailing vines 
that covered the forest floor were 
allowed to grow undisturbed. 
Skimming eighteen inches above 
it, it took on the appearance of 
smooth, oiled concrete, and would 
feel just as hard if they should 
hit an obstruction at the speed 
Keith held. Marilyn sat motion- 
less beside him oblivious to the 
streak of trees and vines they 
passed at speeds that often hit 


one hundred thirty. Keith’s face 
set in lines of intense concentra- 
tion as he gazed steadily into the 
opening among the trees and 
with part of his mind listened to 
the roar of the jet streams of air. 
After three hours without slow- 
ing once, he brought the flyer to 
a dead stop, braking in quickly 
and smoothly. 

“What’s wrong ?” Marilyn 

asked almost disinterestedly. 

“Trees are having a hypnotic 
effect,” he said shortly. They 
were thinner here and he ad- 
justed the light downward. Mari- 
lyn handed him coffee and he 
drank it quickly. Five minutes 
later they were racing along the 
forest road again. 

They traveled for nine hours 
and sixteen minutes that first 
night, and when dawn brought 
the second scanner into play, 
Keith slumped over the wheel of 
the flyer letting his muscles jerk 
and twitch as they found relax- 
ation. They ate wordlessly and 
slept encased in air mattresses. 

When he awakened, he thought 
she had gone. He was alone by 
the flyer and the forest was noisy 
with birds. The plastic mattress 
cover was now too warm as the 
sun advanced across the sky. He 
got up and repacked his bed and 
cover in the flyer and munched 
on a biscuit. He didn’t hear her 
return until she was nearly up 
to the flyer and then he stared. 
She was dressed in a green, two- 
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piece knit suit that covered her 
entirely from her wrists to her 
ankles. She was delicately slen- 
der and well formed. He realized 
he was staring at her only when 
she flushed slightly and turned 
away. With a disturbing sensa- 
tion that he had made a mistake 
in not letting her wait for her 
husband he jerked his chart 
from the flyer and walked to the 
trees to sit down and mark off 
one night. Later in the afternoon 
he strapped on his sonic gun and 
hoped one of the cats would make 

an appearance that day. 

* * * 

T he third night they came 
upon the first of a series of 
boulders that jutted out into the 
clearing. By day, or even by 
night; at a reasonable speed, it 
would have been simple to avoid 
them. As it was he had to cut his 
speed in half, and then some 
more, to keep the flyer above 
them, and out of the trees. Left to 
itself it would try to maintain 
the eighteen inches he had set, 
but in doing so, it would veer ui>- 
ward and meet disaster against 
the branches of the trees. Four 
hours after starting he called a 
halt for coffee. 

“How did they find out an 
attack was coming?” Marilyn 
asked, holding her cup in both 
hands to warm them. 

Keith leaned back, grudgingly 
grateful to her, and forced his 
mind off the boulders he knew 


lay ahead of them. He demanded 
obedience from his muscles and 
nerves, compelling himself to un- 
tense. “One of your teachers 
from Lanning had a group of 
boys on Taros for a holiday and 
geology trip and he came across 
the scanner. He had enough 
sense not to disturb it and re- 
ported it immediately to the Con- 
trol. From his description they 
decided it was probably a heat- 
sensing device and this plan fit. 
There were several alternative 
plans already drawn up, if the 
opportunity ever came to use 
them. The fleet was dispatched to 
maneuver in this sector for cover 
and then ostensibly withdraw 
again. When they leave, every 
person on Kulane is to be aboard 
the ships ready to take off. That 
will give us two days or more to 
finish setting the trap; it’ll take 
them at least that long to gather 
in the sector, but this time it will 
be different.” 

“But you said there’d be no 
battle,” she said quickly, a note 
of hope making her voice husky. 

“Tiiere won’t be. They’ll think 
they’ve done it again. Hit and 
run. But we’ll have a fix on them 
and follow them to home base.” 

“I see.” Her voice went flat 
again. “Kulane will be destroyed 
as the other worlds were. Why 
didn’t you tell them the truth?” 

“This was the only way,” 
Keith said coldly. “As it is, this 
mass evacuation is a calculated 
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risk, and if there had been four 
thousand more inhabitants, it 
wouldn’t have been attempted.” 
He started the motor again, re- 
membering the look on her face 
when he set the lock on the two 
seater flyer that was fast enough 
to get from the village to Lan- 
ning in a single night. 

In eight and a half hours they 
made only five hundred fifty 
miles. Keith drank his coffee 
quickly and stalked away. He 
walked several miles scouting the 
road that lay ahead of them and 
returned in a vicious mood. 
Marilyn avoided his eyes as she 
handed him the rest of his break- 
fast. 

“Do you think the others are 
having trouble?” she asked after 
a long silence. 

“It’ll be easier for them. Those 
trucks, cars, or whatever you call 
them, are made for skimming. 
The flyer isn’t.” He didn’t add 
that there were also enough men 
to drive in shifts. 

She nodded gravely and pre- 
pared her bed. 

He wondered if she slept and 
knew she must sometime despite 
the growing hollows beneath her 
eyes and the darkness of the hol- 
lows. 

T hat afternoon he unloaded 
some of the foed and replaced 
it with boulders. Marilyn helped, 
rearranging the remaining food, 
straining to help lift the heavy 


stones into the flyer. “Might do 
some good,” Keith grunted wip- 
ing his face with the back of his 
hand. 

“Do you think we’ll make it to 
Lanning in time?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Not if we have many nights 
like last night. Afraid?” He 
could feel the sweat trickling 
down his back where his tunic 
didn’t touch and he hunched his 
shoulders letting the material 
soak it up. 

“There’s a stream about a 
quarter of a mile down there,” 
Marilyn said pointing. She was 
perspiring and moist and her 
hair had begun to curl about her 
face where little stray ends 
worked loose from the roll high 
on her head. 

“Are you afraid ?” he repeated. 

“I don’t know,” she answ'ered 
simply as if she hadn't consid- 
ered it. “I keep praying Stephan 
and Stevie have got the message 
and will be there waiting for us. 
Perhaps I am afraid.” Her eyes 
met his and she added, “But not 
of dying.” 

Keith turned sharply snatch- 
ing his clean uniform from the 
flyer. “I’ll go wash first and get 
dried. We’ll freeze when the sun 
goes down,” he said in the same 
voice he used with his sergeant. 

That night they drove for 
eight hours and fifteen minutes 
and covered five-hundred twenty 
miles. 
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“I can’t believe one lone flyer 
in the sky would be disastrous,” 
Marilyn exclaimed, breaking into 
his monotonous swearing. “You 
can’t stand many more nights 
like that and you know it.” 

"We can’t take that risk!” he 
.shot back at her. “One object in 
the sky might draw attention 
that would make this whole trek 
stand out. We don’t even know 
for sure what kind of scanners 
they are using.” 

“Then be sensible and stop 
cursing those rocks. That isn’t 
going to move them!” She 
slapped the can she was holding 
to the ground angrily, “What’s 
happened to that perfect Control 
training. Captain? Are you 
afraid you’ll be stuck here in the 
forest when the Amories at- 
tack?” 

“Goddam it! Shut up! I’ve got 
a squadron to lead on a battle- 
ship! That’s where I belong, not 
out here in a wilderness leading 
a bunch of moon faced settlers 
home to safety. This shouldn’t 
have been tried in the first place ! 
We’ll give it all away and the 
Amories will bypass Kulane and 
hit somewhere else while we’re 
playing nursemaid. Our first 
chance at them and some big 
brass has to louse it up with a 
stunt like this!” 

“You would have voted against 
us, wouldn’t you?” she asked 
softly a look of repugnance 
crossing her face. “Captain Win- 


ters, just what are you fighting 
for?” 

Keith felt his hands become 
fists and involuntarily he took a 
step toward her. Abruptly he 
turned and stalked off, conscious 
of her following stare until he 
passed from her sight. 

H e walked unthinking until 
his legs throbbed and only 
then did he turn back. She was 
standing before the flyer and 
without raising her voice she 
said urgently, “There’s a cat to 
my left ! It’s ready to spring.” 

Keith faded back several steps 
to get a view of the rear of the 
flyer, but he didn’t dare risk hit- 
ting the ship. He could see the 
great beast moving, agonizingly 
slow, between the ten foot tree 
trunks. It was cat-like only in its 
tawny color and its crouching, 
ready-to-spring stalking. Its 
hairless head was long with a 
mouth that could open a foot 
wide : the rest of it, covered with 
stubby yellowish hair, seemed to 
be mostly long powerful legs 
built for leaping. 

“I’ll attract it over here,” 
Keith called and stepped in front 
of the flyer. 

“It won’t change its prey,” 
Marilyn answered. “Walk around 
behind me. As soon as I start to 
move it will jump. It will make 
two leaps; one to snatch me up 
and the next back to the trees. 
You’ll have to be fast. If it misses 
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me it will keep going and try 
again before you know it. I’ll 
count three, take two steps away 
from the flyer and dive back un- 
der at three.” 

“Marilyn, stand still!” Keith 
shouted and was furious with 
himself. “I’ll circle it.” 

“They’re never alone,” she 
said. She glanced at him then 
and said steadily, “one.” She 
took a step away from the ship. 
“Two.” Another step. “Three.” 
She whirled and dived and the 
beast was in the air higher than 
Keith’s head. It landed without 
stopping its forward momentum, 
its claws raking the spot where 
she had been the second before. 
Keith’s gun fired and the crea- 
ture crashed to the ground and 
moved no more. He ran to Mari- 
lyn and they climbed into the 
flyer before the cat’s mate ap- 
peared at the edge of the woods. 
It sniffed their presence, hesi- 
tated momentarily, then seized 
its partner and dragged it off 
through the trees. 

“It won’t be back,” Marilyn 
said calmly as it disappeared. 

“Is that what your . . . your 
people hunt?” Keith asked. He 
knew he wouldn’t choose hunting 
the beasts for sport. 

T he boulders were left behind 
them that night and when they 
stopped they had crossed off an- 
other eight hundred fifty-one 
miles. 


T he weather was growing 
steadily colder and they slept 
in the flyer. He was acutely 
aware of her breathing as his 
legs jerked and muscles untied. 
The strain of following that one 
bright, low light among the tree 
trunks, of being alert to changes 
in the terrain and anticipating 
curves and turns was telling on 
his nervous system. 

He listened to her sigh in her 
sleep and he wondered vaguely 
what it would be like to live with 
her, go hunting with her, see her 
in his bed, feel her at his side, 
share the breakfast table with 
her day by day. He wondered if 
she dimpled when she laughed, 
what it took to make her laugh. 
He let the fantasies loose and 
drifted off into sleep. 

He wakened hearing her 
scream. Just the one scream of 
terror. He slipped from his seat 
and groped for her. 

She fell against him shaking, 
unable to speak and he stroked 
her hair until she was still. He 
hadn’t known she took her hair 
down when she slept. It was 
long, nearly to her waist, and in- 
credibly soft. He held her and 
stroked her hair and remembered 
the thoughts he’d had while fall- 
ing asleep. He pushed her from 
him and asked self-consciously, 
“Are you all right?” 

“I’m sorry,” she said weakly, 
fighting for control again. "I 
must have dreamed.” 
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He knew she was weeping al- 
though her voice didn’t break. 
“Try to rest some more,” be said. 
“I’ll see about coffee.” 

Nine hundred miles and they 
both took the sleeping medicine 
and huddled under their covers. 
He was groggy and heavy when 
he woke up, his appetite dulled 
and a bitter taste in his mouth. 
Marilyn was walking back and 
forth beside the flyer, a heavy 
tunic pulled over her green suit. 
There was no sign of the sun 
high over the trees. 

Let it rain, he thought vicious- 
ly. That was all he needed, to 
drive through a rain storm. It 
didn’t however. They talked in a 
desultory manner, and regularly 
they got out and stamped up and 
down along the clearing. Neither 
of them mentioned the dream. 

Night after night their travel- 
ing time had grown shorter as 
Taros set later. Kulane had 
thirty-two hour days and by the 
sixth night they were using only 
seven and three quarters hours 
of it for their journey. The day 
dragged interminably, and after 
sunset they still had eight hours 
to wait for Taros to go down. 
Keith sat stoically trying to 
ignore the cold that numbed 
his fingers. “You should have 
gone with the others,” he said. 
“They’ll be warmer inside the 
trucks.” 

Her voice floated back from 
the rear seat of the ship. “I’m all 


right. Why did you wait?” 

“It was the least I could do.” 

“You were glad,” she said 
with a note of finality. “You did- 
n’t want to be confined with 
them for so long.” 

“Why don’t you try to sleep. 
It’s going to be rough when we 
do get started.” 

“Why don’t you answer me? I 
could sense it every time I saw 
you, how you hated us all. You 
came so cold and hard, despising 
us, seeing us as things that stood 
in your way.” Her voice was low 
and meditative, as if she were 
thinking aloud. “They all knew 
exactly how the Amories left the 
other worlds they found. What 
good could they have done on the 
ground? You’ll never know how 
much strength it took for them 
to leave.” 

Keith turned on his side and 
pretended to sleep. She was a 
stupid, ignorant peasant, he 
thought. All she knew was farm- 
ing and hunting in the deep for- 
ests and how to keep her son and 
husband fed and content. Like 
animals all they had was accept- 
ance for whatever came along. 
Strength! Were sheep strong? 
He dozed fitfully and the vision 
of her standing beside a slightly 
smaller version of her, a boy ver- 
sion of her, smiling, kept intrud- 
ing in his dreams. 

T hat night he got the speed 
up to a hundred quickly. One 
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ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty. The 
trees were a blur as they raced 
by them and only the opening 
before him was real and straight. 
The small craft edged past one 
thirty and the gauge needle 
reached for the one forty mark 
and held there. His arms ached 
after the first hour, and his eyes 
burned as if he had a fever as 
he stared ahead watching for a 
sudden curve or dip that could 
send them hurtling up into the 
trees. The way was ruler straight 
and the inclines long and rolling. 
The needle crept past the forty 
mark and held the fifty indica- 
tor. The trees were a solid wall, 
dark and impenetrable, gleaming 
back at him the reflection from 
the stabbing light. 

Suddenly a boulder loomed 
ahead, and before he could react 
to it, the flyer arced up. It missed 
the first branch of the tree and 
climbed higher as he struggled 
to regain control. He headed 
the craft upward through the 
branches, reducing speed, hear- 
ing the snapping of branches as 
the nose of the flyer cut through 
them. Then they were above the 
trees and in the sky. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
Keith turned the light downward 
and hovered above the branches 
looking for a way back in. Final- 
ly, very cautiously, he began to 
lower it, maneuvering it care- 
fully among the tree limbs, feel- 
ing pain every time he heard the 


inevitable scraping. At last they 
were back on the ground and he 
turned for the first time to look 
at Marilyn. 

“Are you all right?” 

A long shudder passed over 
her and she nodded. She pressed 
both hands into her face and 
shook but made no sound. Keith 
frowned helplessly, feeling the 
same need for release from ten- 
sion. He started to reach for the 
coffee, but instead found himself 
gathering her into his arms. 

“It’s all right, Marilyn. It’s all 
right now. I’m sorry.” He held 
her murmuring quietly, his eyes 
closed, until she pushed back, 
calmed .again. He tightened his 
ai-m about her shoulders. 

“Please,” she whispered tight- 
ly, “leave me alone.” 

Abruptly he pulled away and 
got the coffee out. He avoided 
looking at her, staring into the 
blackness outside instead. After 
swallowing the hot coffee he fin- 
gered the starter again. “I’m go- 
ing to see if it will go,” he said. 
“Ready?” 

“Yes,” she said steadily. 

There were no more of the 
boulders and he held the speed on 
one forty almost hoping they 
would crash into one of the trees. 
It would be quick and painless, 
but the tunnel w’as smooth and 
he followed the wide curves with- 
out slackening speed until the 
sky was starting to lighten in 
streaks barely visible through 
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the covering of the needles 
above. When he brought the flyer 
to a halt and felt the faint bump 
as it met the ground, he let his 
head fall forward cradled in his 
arms over the control panel. 
Wearily he noted that they had 
made one thousand miles. He 
slept. 

S OMETHING awakened him. 

He shifted his cramped posi- 
tion slightly without opening his 
eyes and a nearly inaudible gasp 
brought him to complete alert- 
ness. He didn’t move, but tried 
to hear, and there was nothing 
else. Very deliberately he inched 
his hand across the seat to his 
gun, and he could have cursed. 
It wasn’t there. Then he did open 
his eyes, just enough to see in 
the edge of his field of vision 
that Marilyn had the gun and 
she was watching him. The gun 
was pointed at his head. 

He let his eyes close and wait- 
ed. Do it now, kid, he thought. 
Do it ! Do it ! Take the flyer and 
go look for them. You have that 
much coming to you. Do it! 

He couldn’t hold the position 
after several more minutes; his 
legs were sending cramping 
pains up through his hips, and 
his hand was asleep on the seat 
where his gun had been. Keeping 
his eyes closed he shifted again. 
Damn her! She was a coward 
after all! She couldn't do- it. 
Gradually he untensed and fa- 


tigue dulled his thoughts. Cow- 
ard, the word kept parading 
through his mind, and it was not 
clear whether he meant her for 
not shooting, or himself for 
wanting her to shoot. 

Marilyn’s voice roused him 
and he had no awareness of pas- 
sage of time. “Keith,” she said 
again, “you should eat and lie 
down. You’ll be so cramped.” 

He pulled himself away from 
the seat reluctantly. He was 
aching all over, from both cold 
and cramped muscles. The gun 
was once more by him. Had he 
dreamed it then? Quickly he 
looked out at her. “Did I sleep 
long?” he asked. 

“Several hours.” She had her 
cover draped about her and her 
face was pinched and very cold 
looking. 

He ate before he went out to 
inspect the damage the tree had 
done. It was surprisingly little. 
The sharp nosed, wingless craft 
was sturdy with no protuber- 
ances to catch and break. Appar- 
ently it had slid between the 
woody limbs with little more 
than scratching to show it. 

From behind him she said, “It 
would have been so easy once 
you were up there to open up and 
cover five or six hundred miles 
during that lost hour. Didn’t it 
occur to you?” 

“I thought of it,” he admitted 
tiredly arranging his cover on 
the front seat. 


“But you wouldn’t do it, would 
you? Not even for yourself.” 

He turned to look at her and 
her eyes were very bright and 
remote, almost glassy. “Not even 
for you,” he said distinctly. 

She turned her curiously 
bright eyes to his and took a 
step toward him. “I’m so cold,” 
she said faintly. 

Her face was ashen, but her 
eyes burned into him. He went to 
her, taking her in his arms gently. 
She was stiff and cold in his 
arms. He felt nearly unendurable 
pain as her soft fingers that 
were so strong clutched at his 
back. 

When she slept he carefully 
covered her and crawled into the 
other seat where he lay watching 
her for a long time until he too 
slept. 

T he moon was shining when 
they awoke and it lighted 
them as they ate. Afterward they 
sat inside the flyer, she in the 
rear seat and he up front. The 
trees shadowed the flyer and the 
dark grew deeper until he could 
see pothing and their voices 
when they spoke came from a 
void and sounded briefly and left 
nothingness behind. 

“The ships will be uncomforta- 
ble,” he said. “It would have been 
too risky sending regular pas- 
senger cruisers, so they stripped 
dow’n cargo ships. Nothing left 
inside but the engine rooms and 
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floors. You’ll be crowded and un- 
comfortable.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” she re- 
plied after a pause. “Just so they 
all get out.” 

They were silent a very long 
time and finally Keith said, “I’ll 
get coffee. We should be eating, 

I suppose.” 

They ate little, however, but 
sipped the hot drink slowly sa- 
voring the warmth and strength 
of it. 

“Marilyn, I want you to take 
one of those pills Sorenson gave 
you.” 

In the dim light he could see 
her wide, luminous eyes still 
burning with an unnatural light. 
“I’m all right,” she said. “I can 
take it as long as you can drive.” 

“I know you can. I don’t want 
you to have to.” 

“Keith,” Marilyn said in a low 
voice, “I understand. Sometimes 
a woman knows things that are- 
n’t said and mustn’t be said. I’m 
not afraid.” 

“And sometime, a long time 
from now, can I see you?” 

She ducked her head not an- 
swering and he reached for the 
controls. 

It was a nightmare in which 
there was no let-up of speed, no 
curve to break the monotony ol 
the abyss that drew them along. 
As the miles were left behind with 
totals changing at dizzying speeds 
he kept thinking of Stevie, al- 
most as big as she. Her son. Her 
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husband. How could she see him 
again ? He didn’t stop for a break 
although his arms ached and 
dragged leadenly at his com- 
mands and a numbness crept up- 
ward through his legs. They 
were entering Lanning when 
dawn was still several hours 
away. 

* » « 

Lt. Sorenson met them jubi- 
lantly. “I knew you’d make it, 
sir. Mrs. Roget, you’re to go to 
room A-3 in the administration 
building. They’ll direct you.” 

Keith ignored the man and 
helped Marilyn from the flyer. 
She started to walk toward the 
building, but turned and said, 
“Make it a very long time. Cap- 
tain.” The fierce brightness of 
her eyes was gone and there was 
only a deep, dull hurt there. 

“What’s that mean?” Soren- 
son asked and not waiting for a 
reply added, “You sure can’t fig- 
ure these colonists, can you? 
Wouldn’t you have thought she’d 
at least ask about her husband 
and son?” 

“Sorenson, shut your mouth!” 
Keith’s voice was ominous. 
“These people are the only rea- 
son we have for even existing.” 
He wheeled about and strode 

away remembering to hold him- 
self as erect and proud as she 
had done. The pain in his own 
eyes, deep where it wasn’t easily 
discernible, very nearly matched 
hers. XHE END 
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BLACK & WHITE 

By MARION ZIMMER BRADLEY 

fllustrofttd by SUMMERS 


When you start this story, about the last black man 
and the last white woman in the ruined world, 
you'll think: That old idea cgaini But you'll read 
on~and suddenly find yourself gripped by one of 
the keenest new approaches to the ancient myth. 


T his has been an old story 
since Cain killed Abel,” the 
man said quietly. “Brother 
against brother, city against 
city, nation against nation. But 
at least it will never be old- 
again.” 

“Never again,” the woman re- 
peated, “at least, not on Earth.” 
“Not on Earth.” 

In the ruin of what had been 
— when cities still were digni- 
fied by names — lower Harlem, a 
man and a woman were sitting 
in the only building left intact 
on The Day. It had once been a 
beer-hall. The walls were still 
gaudy with lascivious poses of 
women that no longer had mean- 


ing, and the glass over the bar 
had been so thoroughly shat- 
tered that even now neither the 
man nor the woman dared cross 
the floor barefoot ; the splintered 
glass from long-gone bottles was 
still working in fragments out 
of the wood floor. 

They had been living there for 
three months — since they had 
found each other and realized 
they were the last man and wom- 
an in New York — probably, on 
the North American continent — 
almost certainly, in the world. 

“All the Adam-and-Eve stories 
I ever read — ” the woman said, 
with a hard little laugh. “Never 
thought I’d end up as the pro- 
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tagonist of one. It’s ludicrous.” 

“Easy now!” The man’s voice 
was soothing. He caught the edge 
of hysteria, easier to abort than 
to stop after it got going. “You’re 
not.” 

“No,” her voice brooded now; 
“I’m not.” 

“Kathy,” he said gently, 
“have you heard the old saying, 
7 wouldn’t marry her if she was 
the last woman in the world?” 

“Oh, Jeff—” 

“For the love of God !” the man 
exploded, and stood up, the mus- 
cles running in ridges under the 
dark skin of his jaw. “Kathy, 
don’t say it ! For the love of God ! 
Hand me a mirror, if you can 
find one in this en.pty rathole! 
But don’t say it!” 

T hen he spoke with a bitter- 
ness so deep that he himself 
did not recognize it as bitter. 
“Kathy, I’d leave here tomorrow 
— except I’d be so lonely I’d 
shoot myself.” 

“So would I.” 

“But you’ve got to use your 
head, Kathy. I thought this was 
permanently settled. I thought 
our ancestors settled it for us 
about three hundred years ago. 
And — ^we’re both reasonably civil- 
ized. It’s a good thing, or I’d — ” 
he broke off, unclenched his fists 
and made himself lounge in a 
chair again. 

“Is it really such a good 
thing?” Kathy asked softly. The 


garish red lights over the bar — 
somehow unbroken, the power 
plant out here hadn’t run down 
yet — gave a lustre to her fair 
hair as she leaned forward and 
looked at him. The man saw the 
play of the red light on her 
blonde hair — cut short like his 
— and briefly shut his eyes. 

“All I know is — we’re both the 
products of our respective civi- 
lizations, Kathy. Good or bad — I 
don’t know. Who cares? Girl, go 
to bed! It’s after midnight, and 
I thought we promised each 
other we weren’t going to hash 
this over any more!” 

The girl nodded. “I’m sorry.” 
She rose, shading her eyes. “Jeff, 
tomorrow let’s see if we can’t find 
some other light bulbs some- 
where. These red things are go- 
ing to drive me nuts !” 

He laughed. “Talk about nee- 
dles and haystacks ! New York of 
the bright lights and 1 have to 
look for a light-bulh. Okay, 
Kathy, I’ll find one if I have to 
shinny up a light pole.” 

“Good night, Jeff.” 

“’Night, Kathy.” 

The man sat quite still until he 
heard the Yale lock snap shut on 
the inside of the door; an old 
sign — this had once been a well- 
known night club — said no 
STAGS, PLEASE. Jeff slid some- 
thing out of his pocket and sat 
looking at it. It was a key, the 
key that belonged to the Yale 
lock. 
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He opened the street door and 
went out. The hunks of jammed 
cars, partially smashed, still 
blocked the sidewalks, and many 
of the light-poles were down, but 
here and there a solitary street 
lamp would burn until some day 
the power went off at the central 
station. One, near the corner, 
spilled a puddle of brilliance into 
the shadows of broken concrete 
and brickwork. Slinking figures 
a foot long made eerie shadows 
around the old bones that lay in 
the street. The man barely 
glanced their way. Once they 
had made him so sick that he 
could not walk in a street where 
they lay. Now he kicked them 
carelessly aside. Deconditioning, 
he thought. Too many of the 
dead to worry about them. 

Could other taboos go the same 
way? 

Grass would come back some 
day and cover the bones. He 
wouldn’t live to see it. Grass, in 
Harlem ! 

H e still held the key in his 
hand. Did Kathy know he 
had it? Two weeks ago, she had 
told him that she had lost it, but 
since she could lock the door on 
the inside with a turn of her 
wrist, he hadn’t worried — until 
he found the key, the next day, 
lying almost in plain sight by 
the bar. Had she lost it — on pur- 
pose? 

Jeff scowled. What if she had? 


They’d have it to live with for 
the rest of their lives. 

Their children would never 
know or care. . . . 

“Oh, Jesus,” the man mut- 
tered, and put his face in his 
hands, almost a childhood reflex. 
“Oh sweet Jesus . . 

The new awareness of Kathy 
was almost that; a crucifixion. 
Kathy’s face swam before his 
eyes. He did not think it was a 
pretty face. He never had. A 
fair-haired, blue-eyed woman, an 
object forbidden, forever taboo, 
beyond desire. Doubly taboo, 
doubly beyond desire. 

He scrambled to the summit of 
a pile of smashed concrete and 
looked down at the river. The 
water was clean, now, freed of 
the dead fish that had clogged it 
for a month. The river, like the 
city, had its own scavengers that 
ate the corruption away. 

A question of sin? But is there 
a clean-cut question of sin in 
these days? Morality used to be 
a matter of black or white, right 
or wrong, not all shades of — of 
brown, he said with his teeth 
clenched. He fished in his pocket 
for the key and sent it flying in 
a high arch far out over the wa- 
ters. He didn’t even hear the tiny 
splash. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said 
aloud. “Clear cut. Black or 
white.” 

That was that, even before 
Kathy and I talked it over that 
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one time. You, knotv that, Father. 

Father, lead us not into temp- 
tation . . . Oh my God, I am 
heartily sorry for having offend- 
ed thee . . . and I detest all my 
sins . . . 

He put his hands to his tem- 
ples, feeling the black crisped 
hair there. Who are you trying 
to kid — Father? He turned and 
walked back to their home. He 
spread his blankets, shucked 
shirt and pants. Under his pil- 
low lay a curious white object 
Kathy had never seen. It was the 
one thing he concealed from her 
since they had come to share 
joint loneliness. He held it mus- 
ingly a minute. 

Did it mean anything now? 
You’ve lost everything else that 
goes with it. 

Be honest now. Did it ever 
mean anything? It couldn’t pre- 
vent this from happening — this, 
the end of the world! 

He glanced up at the fragment 
of unbroken mirror over the bar 
and in a sudden rage raised his 
hand to shatter it. It only ac- 
centuated the difference between 
himself and Kathy. Then he 
stayed his hand. Mirrors meant 
a lot to a woman. 

His own face looked grimly 
back at him. Neither handsome 
nor ugly to his eyes. Just an or- 
dinary, brown-skinned face, the 
face of a Negro man about thirty 
years old. He swallowed, then did 
a curious thing. He raised the 


white thing in his hand and 
started to put it around his neck 
— then crumpled it furiously in 
his fist. He started to throw it 
away, then thrust the Roman 
collar back beneath the pillow. 
Father Thomas Jefferson Brown, 
a priest without a parish, glared 
at his own image, turned sud- 
denly away from the mirror, 
laughed softly, crawled into his 
blankets and went to sleep. 

J EFF said, “Maybe it would 
have been easier on you if 
you’d been brought up in the 
south, Kathy. You wouldn’t even 
have been thinking this way.’’ 

Kathy smiled and shook her 
head. “It wouldn’t have changed 
much. Be honest, Jeff. What 
you’re really thinking is — the 
human race isn’t worth much, if 
it can end this way.” 

He laughed out loud. “At least 
it’s not worth starting the whole 
bloody mess all over again,” he 
said. 

She spoke with a seriousness 
rare for her. “Did it ever occur 
to you, Jeff, that it might have 
been meant— our finding each 
other, from such a distance 
apart?” 

He chuckled grimly. “Like Lot 
and his daughters, you mean? 
Frankly, no.” 

She rarely spoke of the thing 
which was so much in the fore- 
front of their minds that it was 
almost never on their tongues. 
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But now she said “It’s rather 
terrible, in a way. It took a 
cataclysm to make me realize 
that the problem even existed. 
If you’d ever asked me, I’d have 
said that civilization was just a 
veneer — take a man, and a wom- 
an, right out of society, and 
they’ll revert to primitive man, 
and primitive woman.’’ 

Against thy last temptations, 

0 Father . . . 

Should I tell her I was a 
priest? No. She wasn’t a Catho- 
lic, she made that clear. And, 
with all my apologie.s, dear Lord, 
I’m not going to fight for one 
last soul. You made your clean 
sweep of the fields, and left no 
gleanings in the comers, and I’m 
not going to try to convert her. 
But I’m not going to tell her 
and let her try to make me over- 
ride my vows either. A priest 
forever. If you wanted Adam 
and Eve, Lord, you should have 
picked a couple of other people. 

1 don’t mind letting her think 
it’s because I’m colored and she’s 
white, but I’m not going to have 
her call me a fool because with 
the world ending I count on the 
»«ct one more than this. Amen. 

After a stretched silence he 
said “Aren’t you getting tired of 
canned foods? I am. Let’s take 
the boat and go across the river. 
There are plenty of wild rabbits 
— we’ll shoot a few for supper. 
It will be a welcome change.” 


T he breeze over the lower 
Hudson blew, with a clean 
freshness, down from the hills. 
They were both hardened now 
to the sight of the ruined city, 
but Jeff found himself toying, 
again, with the notion of strik- 
ing upriver again. The few 
things they had — lights, a few 
caches of food and clothing — 
could be weighed against the 
immense good of not having to 
look at the ruins every time they 
moved. 

Then he laughed, shortly. Only 
the memory of what the last 
civilization had done to itself, 
kept his resolve firm. . . . 

Above the city, grass was be- 
ginning to grow down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and rabbits hopped 
on the overgrown fields without 
shyness. “Look how tame they 
are!” Kathy said in wonder. She 
had been loading her pistol ; now 
she dropped it back into her 
windbreaker. 

“Oh, Jeff, let’s not shoet them I 
They’re such cute little fellows, 
and now there’s nobody to scare 
them!” 

“I could sure go for some rab- 
bit stew,” the man said doubt- 
fully, then chuckled. “But have 
it your way, Kathy. Why should 
the last humans make them- 
selves obnoxious to the new dom- 
inant species?” 

“You — really don’t mind?” 
She looked at him with the look 
he had seen so often these last 
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days, half implorins:, half con- 
cealed. 

He shook his head. "Not a hit. 
Maybe we’ll find a pig — some of 
them must have gotten loose and 
run wild. Anyway, we’re sure to 
find something — ’’ 

“Jeff!” The woman froze. 
“What was that noise?” 

“A shot,” the man said husk- 
ily, “A shot — a rifle! Kathy, 
there’s someone else here !” 

“Were they — shooting at us?” 
the woman faltered. 

“I doubt it. Rabbits, probably, 
but—” 

“I’ll fire a signal!” 

Jeff was already heading the 
boat to shore. He said quietly 
“No. Kathy, it’s rotten to sound 
suspicious, but there could be 
trouble. Men, running wild — 
well, you’re a woman.” 

And all men aren’t like me 
. . . instincts tamed so long ago 
it doesn’t matter. . . . 

She frowned at him “Oh, 
surely — ^there wouldn’t be trou- 
ble ? After all this time ? Remem- 
ber how — how glad we were just 
to find out we weren’t alone in 
the world — ” 

“Just the same, keep the gun 
out of sight,” Jeff urged gently. 
“They’ll probably take to us bet- 
ter if we’re not armed. Put it 
away until we’re sure we’re safe 
with friends — or until we know 
we’ll have to fight.” 

Obediently, the woman put the 
pistol back into the pocket of her 


windbreaker. Jeff stood up and 
shouted in his ringing basso 
“Hello! Hello! Anybody there?” 

Silence. After a long time, a 
thin echo rang back, “Hello !” 

“That was no echo,” Jeff mut- 
tered, “took too long. Hello ! Hey 
there! Can you hear us?” 

T hree rifle shots in rapid suc- 
cession answered them; after 
a little, a man topped the brow 
of the hill, stood looking down 
for a minute, then yelled and 
broke into a run toward them. 

“Hello!” he gasped breathless- 
ly when we got to them. “Well, 
I’ll be damned, a few others 
made it too! You fellers been 
here long? I been — well, hell! 
It’s a girl!” His eyes rested on 
Kathy. “Seeing you so far off, 
in them slacks — and with you — ” 
his eyes, now strangely altered, 
rested on Jeff. The newcomer 
was a thickset man, bearded, his 
clothes in tatters, and Jeff held 
himself by force from distaste. 
A man alone in the wilds would 
not feel the same obligation as a 
man living with a fellow human 
being — to maintain some sem- 
blance of normalcy. 

He said quietly, “I’m Jeff 
Brown, and this is Kathy Mor- 
gan.” 

“I’m Hank Nichols,” the man 
said. “Glad to see y’all. Miss 
Morgan. Jeff.” 

Jeff held out his hand, but the 
man ignored it and after a mo- 
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ment Jeff let it fall to his side. 
Social gestures were a little in- 
congruous now, anyway. Nich- 
ols’ eyes were still fixed on 
Kathy, but Jeff, remembering 
how, after his own long isolation, 
he had wept for joy, just to see 
another human face, thought 
tolerantly; half mad Avith loneli- 
ness. Poor devil! 

Nichols asked “Any more of 
you in the city? I hoped — ’’ 

It was Jeff who answered, 
though he had spoken to Kathy; 
“No. I travelled all over the Mid- 
west, looking, and finally gave it 
up. Katherine travelled all over 
New England. There was an old 
man — he died just before she 
found me.’’ 

“Katherine, eh? I ain’t seen 
ary soul either. Guess we’re all 
that’s left.’’ His gaze at Kathe- 
rine was open now and his side 
glances at Jeff more frequent. “I 
just caught me a mess of rabbits. 
Y’all might as well come eat with 
me, they’s plenty more.’’ 

Kathy was looking at the man 
with dismay ; bearded, slouching, 
not exactly filthy but certainly 
not clean. His eyes, which fol- 
lowed her, made her feel strange. 
She caught Jeff’s arm and mur- 
mured. 

He smiled and said reassur- 
ingly “Steady, girl. He may not 
be a very prepossessing speci- 
men, but he’s one of God’s crea- 
tures, after all. We’re not in a 
position to be — ’’ he smiled at 


her, winningly, “segregation- 
ists.” 

She nodded, hesitantly, but 
clung to Jeff’s arm. Nichols, 
turning, saw the gesture, and 
his eyes narrowed, an odd light 
behind them. 

TN a small clearing not far 
A away, he had pitched a tent, 
and the embers of a cookfire 
smoldered, smoke bunging over 
the untidy campsite. He squat- 
ted on his heels, skinning the 
rabbits deftly. 

“Sure is nice here. I never got 
to see the country before — 
worked in a garage down in Ken- 
tucky. Only thing, I miss the 
movies. Some day I’m going to 
find me a movie projector some- 
place, must be one around. Sure 
lonesome, too.” 

“It is,” Jeff agreed. “But there 
may be others somewhere — in 
Europe, Africa — we just don’t 
know. We’ve no way of knowing.” 

Nichols tossed away a rabbit 
skin. Kathy took up the skinned 
animal. “Can’t I help you?” 

“Sure, baby.” He handed her 
his knife, holding her small hand 
for a moment in his great paw. 
“Sure been missing someone to 
cut up my rabbits.” He laughed 
and leered, picked up a second 
rabbit from the pile and began 
expertly trimming off the paws 
and stripping away the pelt. 
“Jeff, why don’t you hunt up 
some more brushwood?” 
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The tone, casual and corn* 
mandingr, made Jeff seethe; but 
he stood up, said mildly “Right 
you are,” and walked away. His 
thoughts were confused. Oh 
Lord, thy 'practical jokes are be- 
yond human understanding. A 
man and a woman, and even a 
priest to marry them. Kathy had 
been afraid of the man — yet she 
was laughing with him, offering 
to help him. Instinct. Each after 
his own kind, male and female 
. . . rough and dirty and unsav- 
ory as Nichols looked, he was a 
man; and he could, and would 
recognize the instincts in him- 
self, and in Kathy. 

The thought made sickness 
rise in Jeff’s throat; he swal- 
lowed, trying not to gag. Kathy 
— and that creature! 

Be sensible. He’ll give her 
what she wants and you can’t — 
or won’t. Damned fool . . . 
clinging to a remnant of super- 
stition, a vow made for a world 
that’s ended . . . 

You protected Kathy from a 
dozen dangers. A pack of starv- 
ing dogs. Falling walls. Rats. 
Savage, homeless cats, turned 
predatory-wild. . . . 

But are you going to turn her 
over to a man who’s worse than 
any of these? 

He clenched his fists and his 
teeth, shaking, sick, fighting the 
need to run back to the clearing, 
to fight Nichols, if need be, sav- 
agely, hand to hand, for his wom- 


an. But she’s not yours ... oh 
God, oh my dear God . . . 
blessed Mother of Mercy, Mary 
have pity on me .. . 

Kathy screamed. And 
screamed again, horribly. “No! 
No! Jeff— help! Help! Jeff! Oh, 
no-o-o — !” and the cry was 
choked off as if a rough hand 
had stifled the screamer’s throat. 

Jeff cast thought, prayer and 
compunction aside; the last rem- 
nant of civilization dropped from 
him and he ran. “Kathy! 
Kathy!” he shouted. “Easy, dar- 
ling, I’m coming — ” 

Nichols bullet struck him 
broadside in the lung and he 
toppled headlong into the little 
gully. 

1^ ATHY, her hands to her 
Av mouth, stared in crazy hor- 
ror at the bearded man. “You — 
shot him! You — shot him!” 

“Yeah, I'shot the dam — ,” he 
said, but Kathy understood noth- 
ing of the rest of the sentence 
except that it was unbelievably 
foul. “Anyway, that’s all over. 
Figured you’d be damn glad to 
get rid of him. What’d he do — 
catch you when you were alone? 
Anyhow, now we got rid of him. 
Come on, babe, c’mere — hey ! 
What you doing?” 

Kathy fumbled in her wind- 
breaker pocket. She had become 
expert at shooting the swift- 
moving, starveling rats. Just an- 
other rat, she told herself, and 
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her hand was steady on the trig- 
ger ; the slug tore away his 
smile, wiped the sickening mem- 
ory of his leer from her mind 
forever. Not until she found her- 
self kicking his limp body again 
and again did she realize that she 
was crying.. She ran to Jeff, 
kneeling at his side, babbling. 

His eyes opened painfully. 
“Kathy—” 

“I shot him,” she wept, “I 
killed him, I—” 

“You shouldn’t have,” he 
whispered. His mind strayed. 
“Say — an act of contrition — ” 

She stared down in horror and 
sudden wild surmise as the man 
clawed slowly at the deep agony 
in his chest. Then he muttered, 
his eyes and his brain quite 
clear, “I was — right all along. 
As long as we — feel this way — 
we might as well — end it here. 
Good thing he — came along, or I 
would have given in . . .” he 
choked on bloody spit. 


(Continued from page 41 ) 

I know my past — and my fu- 
ture. 

In four days, the first rock- 
et ship leaves Georgia on a 
seemingly innocent voyage to 
the Moon, carrying supplies 
for the colonists. 

The occupation forces have 
grown careless. They will 
never detect the presence of 
the missile parts which have 


“Don’t talk! Oh, Jeff, darling, 
darling — don’t talk — ” Sobbing, 
she cradled his head on her knees. 
His eyes, already unseeing, 
sought vainly to find her in the 
closing darkness. He muttered in- 
coherently in Latin for a moment, 
then suddenly, softly, “Kathy — 
darling — bend down and tell me 
— did you lose that key on pur- 
pose?” 

Sobbing, the woman bent to 
whisper her answer, but he was 
already beyond hearing. Father 
Thomas Jefferson Brown said 
clearly, loudly, “Sorry, Lord, 
you’ll have to start from a fresh 
batch of clay,” and died. After a 
minute, Kathy straightened, let- 
ting his limp body fall. 

“He was right all along,” she 
said to nobody, put the pistol in 
her pocket, picked up the two 
skinned rabbits with a grim 
smile, and went back to the boat 
alone. 

THE END 


been scattered throughout the 
shipment. 

In another month, my wife 
and I will travel to the Moon 
ourselves. We watch the glow- 
ing silver orb nightly from 
our window, and speak softly 
in the darkness of our des- 
tiny. 

We are the children of the 
Moon, and the Moon is ours. 


THE END 
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INCONSTANCY 


By ROGER DEE 



The trouble with a Martian-Terran romante is that it has to 


buck things like tradition. Up on Mars, when they sing "If 
you were the only girl in the world," they really mean it. 


H IS first day on Earth prom- frenetic bustle of Denver space- 
ised to be even worse than port, his ominous spiriting away 
Mirrh Yahn y Cona had feared through screaming hordes of 
when he left Yrml Orise y Yrl, spectators, left him bewildered 
his fiancee, to become Mars’ first and uneasy, 
interplanetary ambassador. The Alone in the first brief privacy 
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of his Denver Heptagon apart- 
ment, he ideographed a facsimile 
transmission to Yrml at once. “I 
long for you already,” he said. 
“And for the serenity of home. 
Earthpeople are as barbarous 
and mercurial as their weather.” 

Babelous decades of taped 
newsreels and video serials 
should hai^e prepared him for 
that inconstancy, but the first- 
hand reality was appalling. He 
would gladly have returned home 
at once, before planetary con- 
junction’s end cut him off for 
two interminable years, but for 
the inevitable stumbling-block : 
Earth had sent an exchange of 
her own, and Mirrh Yahn y Cona 
could not back down without dis- 
gracing his planet as well as him- 
self. 

“Write often,” he pleaded, in 
closing. “That I may take com- 
fort in your steadfast regard 
even in this simian hurlyburly.” 

The missive finished, he found 
time remaining before Ellis, of 
Diplomatic, arrived to switch on 
the multisensory projection of 
his last evening with Yrml. The 
projection had been cubed in a 
Privileged Couples nook complete 
with real plants and hermetically 
sealed fountain, and near its 
close the two of them had sung 
the traditional Song of Parting 
from the ancient Tchulkione Se- 
rafi, 

Ellis arrived all too soon, trail- 
ing an aura of Scotch, diplo- 


matic enthusiasm and geniality. 

“No time to waste,” Ellis said 
briskly. “Little enough of it be- 
fore you leave us, and you’re go- 
ing to see Earth from pole to 
pole. The three of us begin this 
evening with a sample of Denver 
night life.” 

“Three?” 

“Came early to brief you,” El- 
lis said. “Found a guide for you. 
Can’t run about unescorted, you 
know.” 

He answered the door buzzer 
and admitted a young woman in 
evening dress. Rushed from the 
spaceport in what amounted to 
cloak-and-dagger secrecy, Mirrh 
Yahn y Cona had until now seen 
Earthwomen only on video and at 
indistinguishable distance, and 
the sudden appearance of this 
one in the flesh unnerved him 
completely. 

T he girl was small and slender, 
well under Mirrh Yahn y 
Cona’s athletic six-foot height. 
She was warmly and roundly vi- 
tal with a stunning abundance of 
life at which the two-dimensional 
simulacra of recorded soap-opera 
could only hint. 

“Miss Leila Anderson,” Ellis 
introduced her. “Member of Dip- 
lomatic, so it’s all in the family." 

She took the hand that Mirrh 
Yahn y Cona raised as if to de- 
fend himself. 

“I’m to see that you aren’t 
bored to death here among stran- 
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gers,” she said. “All work and no 
play isn’t good for anyone. Espe- 
cially,” she said to Ellis, “for one 
so handsome. I didn’t dream he’d 
look so — 

“So Terran,” Ellis finished be- 
fore she could say so human, 
“And why not? We’re from the 
same original stock, separated 
ages before our history begins. 
Martian annals run back for mil- 
lenia, did you know? Gold mine 
of information, settle problems 
our experts have puzzled over for 
centuries.” 

“I am not truly representative 
of my people,” Mirrh Yahn y 
Cona said with some bitterness. 
“A special case, reared from 
birth for this assignment.” 

The multisensory projector 
swung into the Tchulkione Se- 
rafi’s Song of Parting. Mirrh 
Yahn y Cona’s resonant baritone, 
operatically assertive above 
Yrml’s reedy soprano, filled the 
room. He shut off the machine 
abruptly, feeling a sense of dese- 
cration that the tender scene had 
been bared to alien eyes. 

Still he felt a puzzling premon- 
itory twinge of guilt when the 
projection collapsed. Yrml had 
been infinitely desirable when 
the sequence was cubed; why 
should she now seem so sallow 
and angular, so suddenly and 
subtly distant? 

“Remarkable voice,” Ellis said. 
“You could make a fortune with 
it here.” 


“It was lovely,” Leila Ander- 
son said. “Could I hear the rest 
of it some time?” 

“No.” He realized his curtness 
and added, “It is the Song of 
Parting for lovers. Very person- 
al.” 

He found that he was still hold- 
ing Leila’s hand, and dropped it 
hastily. Ellis, who had risen high 
in Diplomatic for good reasons, 
stepped competently into the 
breach. 

“Night duty calls,” Ellis said. 
“Let’s be off.” 

A DIPLOMATIC limousine 
without insignia took them 
to a nightclub large enough, and 
dim enough, to promise anonym- 
ity. On the way a quick summer 
shower left the streets wet and 
glistening and turned the night 
into a many-scented fre.'^hness 
that was sheer fantasy to one ac- 
customed to the sterile air of 
sealed underground ways. 

The rain had ended when they 
left the car, but the brief mo- 
ment outside, under a vast open- 
ness of night sky empty e.xcept 
for dispersing clouds and speed- 
ing white moon, struck Mirrh 
Yahn y Cona suddenly cold with 
too-familiar panic. 

They had found their table be- 
fore anyone spoke. 

“Agoraphobia?” Ellis said, in 
frowning concern. “I should 
think you’d be conditioned 
against that, with all the time 
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they’ve had lo prepare you.” 

liCila Anderson put an impul- 
sive hand on the Martian’s. 

■‘I’m a touch claustrophobic, so 
I know how it must be.” She shiv- 
ered. “To be buried under all 
chose tons and tons of — ” 

“Immurement is security,” 
Mirrh Yahn y Cona said. “The ul- 
timate .stability.” 

“Y’ou’ll get acclimatized,” Ellis 
said. “It takes time.” 

He broke off to peer through 
the gloom beyond the dance floor. 
“Good Lord, there’s Ryerson of 
the Post, camera and all. If he 
recognize.s me he’ll know who 
Mirrh is and — ” 

“Yahn,” Mirrh Yahn y Cona 
corrected automatically. “With 
us the second name is impyerson- 
al. First is used only by loved 
ones.” 

“Y'ahn, then,” Ellis said. “If 
Kyer.son tumbles, he’ll want pic- 
tures and an interview. Yahn 
will be lionized before he’s ready. 
Can’t publicize him until he 
knows the ropes.” 

“Y’ou’d better skip,” Leila said. 
“If we all go, he’ll spot us for 
sure.” 

“Right.’’ Ellis shoved some 
money at Leila. “Call me at my 
office when it's safe.” 

When Ellis had gone and their 
waiter had brought drinks, they 
faced each oilier across the table, 
Yahn visibly on guard and Leila 
with the beginning of specula- 
tion in her eyes. 


“Maybe it’s better like this, 
without protocol,” she said. 
“Y’ahn, can you — do you dance in 
our gravity?” 

He was bitter again. “Remem- 
ber my training. I am taller, 
stronger and more freakishly 
agile than any Martian — includ- 
ing my fiancee — has been for 
thousands of years.” 

Her clear look made him 
ashamed and he added, “With us 
the dance is an art form only. 
Here the intent seems different." 

“It is,” Leila said almost grim- 
ly. “Finish your drink, Buster. 
You’re going to need it.” 

H e NEEDED several before 
the evening was finished. 
The Terran dance in its limited 
variations offered small chal- 
lenge; Yahn mastered it with an 
ease that delighted Leila and 
brought tacit envy from other 
couples. The cocktails may have 
contributed to his own mixed re- 
actions, lending primitive tactil- 
ity to Leila’s pliant response. 

Neither of them, when Ryer- 
son of the Post went away with 
his camera, considered calling 
Ellis. 

“I don’t often enjoy my work 
so much,” Leila said. “Let’s not 
spoil the evening with diplomacy, 
shall W'e?” 

They left the Diplomatic vehi- 
cle for Ellis, rented an agency car 
and drove through the charged 
serenit.v of the night into ihe 
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mountains. They talked the Moon 
down and the Sun up. Nothing 
took place that might have 
shocked a reasonably tolerant 
duenna, but by dawn they had 
reached the sort of understand- 
ing that comes spontaneously or 
not at all. 

“The biologists who tailored 
me to Terrestrial standards,” 
Yahn said, “did their work too 
well. I find myself more Terran 
than Martian.” 

The immovable obstacle, of 
course, was Yahn’s obligation to 
Yrral, who would be waiting with 
enduring Martian patience for 
his return. Leila went into that 
matter later with Ellis, not so 
much to enlist his dubious sym- 
pathies as to clarify the bristly 
problem in her own troubled 
mind. 

“Martians use our broadcasts 
as a standard of judgment,” Lei- 
la said. “And you know where 
that leads. The more prominent 
the people in the newsca.sts, the 
higher the divorce rate. The more 
popular a video serial, the greater 
its emotional shilly-shallying. To 
Martians we’re the la.st word in 
fickleness.” 

“I know." Elli.- agreed. “Our 
cultural geonieD'y was always 
triangular.” 

•‘Exactly. So how can Mirrh- 
Yiihn i)reak the news to his dry 
little riaiieee 'nack home? We’re 
accustomed to inconstancy and 
1.0 incontinence. We sing corn.v 
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songs about girls who write jilt- 
ing letters to their men in serv- 
ice. Our opera flaunts Perkinses 
and Mesdames Butterfly, and the 
fact that we enjoy them shocks 
the ascetic pants off the Mar- 
tians. Did you know that their 
population control quota de- 
mands a strictly equal .sex-ratio, 
so that there’s never more than 
one boy for one girl from the be- 
ginning? Mirrh-Yahn simply 
hasn’t it in him to leave Yrnil 
dangling. He’d feel a renegade 
for the rest of his life.” 

“Mirrh-Yahn,” Ellis noted. 
“Obviously he’s willing enough, 
if you’re on a first-name footing.” 

“I can’t call him Yahn any 
longer, like a stranger. Mirrh- 
Yahn is a compromise.” 

Ellis rummaged in his desk 
and brought out a personnel fold- 
er. “Dossier on J. Frederic Thom- 
as, our young man on Mars. May- 
be we can turn up an angle 
through him.” 

The exchange amba.ssador’s 
folder was neither interesting 
nor helpful. J. Frederic Thomas 
stood revealed as a dwarfish 
scholastic type, complete with 
ma.sslve gla.^ises and receding 
hairline. 

“He looks more Martian than 
Terran,” Leila said. “I.s that de- 
liberate?” 

“Mars sent us a man specially 
bred to fit into our culture, didn’t 
they? Simple job here to turn up 
a Martian type. Matter of fact, 
(^Continued on third cover) 




The Nodarians weren't 
planning a revolt. Nor 
had the planet been 
captured by aliens. If 
they were obstinately 
silent, it was simply 
because they now lived on. .. 


THE RIGHT 
SIDE OF 
THE TRACKS 

By ALBERT TEICHNER 

F or the last week they had 
been hovering a half-million 
miles out from the Terra-scale 
planet and now all fifty men 
aboard the Probe were agreed 


that it was time to land and in- illustrated by schelling 
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vestigate the place at closer 
hand. Even Dr. Stern, the peren- 
nial pessimist, felt the inhabi- 
tants still looked human through 
the electroscope. While hopeless- 
ly blurred by such distance mag- 
nification, these two-legged, two- 
armed beings showed nothing 
dangerously different from men 
on any other member planet of 
the Galactic Glia. 

But why did these seeming 
fellow creatures want to be by 
themselves in total isolation? 

Every schoolboy knows that 
each of the ten thousand human 
planets signals all the others 
once each galactic hour — even if 
there is no information to ex- 
change except the carrier signal 
itself. Just as each neuron in a 
brain maintains some electrical 
contact with every other. From 
this infinite openness of path- 
ways, the schoolboy will explain 
to you, comes the adaptability of 
both the individual mind and hu- 
man civilization in general, the 
ability to concentrate everything 
on whatever problem is at hand. 

Yet here was Nodar refusing 
to answer the universal signals 
for years at a time. There was 
something menacing about this 
non-conformity and Supreme 
Council had carefully considered 
all possibilities before dispatch- 
ing the Probe. These had boiled 
down to a painful set of alterna- 
tives : either an alien species, 
commencing the building of an 


empire, had seized the planet ; or 
the Nodarians, turned primitive 
for some unknown reason, were 
hiding behind the wall of silence 
to mount their own attack on the 
rest of the human universe. 

“Alien seizure, my foot!” 
Commander Linder told the rest 
of the crew now. “Those are men 
down there, men working up 
some anti-social mischief we 
truly civilized people can’t even 
imagine.” 

“Mischief? We just don’t know 
that it is,” Stern sighed through 
his grey, brush mustache. “Do 
we. Commander?” 

“It can’t be anything good,” 
Linder snapped. The other offi- 
cers nodded their agreement. 

“Suppose they’ve become in- 
different,” Stern persisted, “and 
just want to be left by them- 
selves ?” 

Linder gave a sour laugh as he 
moved down the catwalk, throw- 
ing one communication circuit 
after another to ON position. “I 
imagine they’re going to play 
very coy before we wangle an an- 
swer out of them — but not be- 
cause they’re indifferent. Stern. 
It’s impossible for people to be 
indifferent to their fellows — co- 
operation or hate, those are the 
two possibilities, and Nodar 
alone refuses to cooperate. Why 
should they be indifferent? What 
could they have to develop be- 
side the universe of people 
around them?” 
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“I don’t know,” Stern conced- 
ed. “I don’t even think my ex- 
planation’s the likely one — yours 
is — but we do have to consider 
everything.” 

“In — dif — fe — rent,” Linder 
repeated, provoking laughter 
from his crew. He whirled his 
bulky frame around with the 
usual surprising ease and 
snapped a receiving screen on. 
“Look at it again, look at what 
we’ve been picking up from them 
the last six days. I think they’ve 
known we’re up here all along — 
deliberately pulling wool over 
our eyes.” 

T O the tune of running squeaks 
and rumbles unshaped colors 
flowed across the screen mixed 
with equally shapeless flickers 
of black and white. “Certainly 
looks deliberate,” said young 
Crawford who was Linder’s sec- 
ond in command but not ordi- 
narily one of the yesman chorus. 
“Doctor, as our Chief Semanti- 
cist, do you get any message at 
all out of that stuff?” 

“No," he conceded again. 

“The lack of a message,” said 
the Commander, “there’s your 
only message. A slap in our 
faces and a kick in our teeth!” 
His jaw tightened. “Even if it 
means our finish, we’ve got to go 
down there and find out what we 
can. Council will be receiving all 
our information on the fastest 
hjqierspace beam unless and un- 


til Nodar cuts us off. Now let’s 
get the job done!” 

Stern was the first to applaud 
and every man there followed 
suit. They had spent a gruelling 
three months at speeds far be- 
yond that of light and were im- 
patient to be finished with the as- 
signment. Their eyes gleamed 
with barely-suppressed anger as 
Linder started calling Nodar. 
“We are from Supreme Council. 
We wish to land. Our mission is 
charity but we insist on the right 
to land.” 

He had just begun to repeat 
the message when the prompt 
response came through, ungar- 
bled. “Land any time. You have 
been out there one week, three 
hours, eighteen minutes, three 
seconds and never bothered to 
call us! You could have come in 
at any time.” 

“They have known all along!” 
There was a great outburst of 
indignation. “Those meatheads 
making fun of us!” 

Linder held down the local 
sender at OFF while he turned to 
Stern. “A good sign for our 
safety, though, heh?” 

“Yes,” Stern agreed emphati- 
cally. “If they wanted to pull us 
into a trap they wouldn’t be an- 
noying us at this stage. They 
probably won’t throw any ob- 
stacles in our way when we 
leave.” 

Linder nodded and pointed at 
Barnes. “Your team will keep 
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communications open and we’ll 
get data back to Terra as long as 
we can.” 

The stubby man saluted 
smartly and left with his five 
aides for Message Center. 

“Go down to 18,000, sir?” 
Crawford asked. “18.9 should 
give us the best descent trajec- 
tory.” 

“First I’ll notify them. We’re 
dealing with a touchy bunch. An 
unannounced hyperdrive boom 
might send them into some nasty 
defense scramble.” He spoke into 
his wrist microphone. “Hello, 
Nodar. Hello, Nodar. This is 
Commander Linder speaking, 
Linder of the Probe. We are 
coming down within the next two 
hours. This will necessitate a 
brief return to hyperspace and 
there — .” 

“We will anticipate the visual 
boom,” chuckled a deep voice be- 
hind which interweaving lines of 
squeaks were running. “Our cal- 
culation for your best trajectory 
in normal space is for you to 
come back to it at 18.8846 thou- 
sand miles. You will then be 
square on our landing beam. 
Good luck.” 

“Maybe they’ve forgotten their 
galactic good manners,” Stern 
smiled, “but not their naviga- 
tion.” 

The Commander disregarded 
him. Shifting from normal space 
and back was always physiologi- 
cally disruptive, if only slightly 


so each time, and every long voy- 
ager, according to his specific 
makeup, was allotted a limited 
number of such shifts before be- 
ing retired from the service. A 
shame to use any of it up on such 
a short hop but from now on this 
diplomatic transaction had to be 
handled rapidly, so rapidly that 
Nodar could not anticipate every 
move. 

He pressed the field-shift but- 
ton. 

A FEW minutes later they 
were back in normal space, 
coasting on Nodar’s landing 
beam. “Doesn’t make sense,” 
Stern insisted. “The beam’s per- 
fectly clear yet every other signal 
we’ve picked up is a complete 
garble.” 

“I told you — ^they were just 
throwing sand in our eyes.” 

“But Barnes says the garbles 
were all ground-to-ground sig- 
nals, thousands of different ones 
and none for us. They still know 
standard Galactese when they 
speak directly to us.” 

The Probe was down to 14 
thousand, moving smoothly, and 
the Commander sympathetically 
patted the semanticist’s shoul- 
der. “There’s no call on your spe- 
cialty, that’s what’s worrying 
you. Mustn’t go introspective on 
us now, eh?” 

“I’m not sure I mustn't, sir,” 
he stood firm. “But I won’t." 
“Good enough. In the final 
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analysis the doing’s what counts, 
I always say, not the thinking.” 

He leaned over the navigation 
screen, propping himself on his 
two stiffly outstretched arms, 
and Stern knew he was no longer 
there for Linder, not while the 
Commander concentrated on the 
problem of landing the Probe. 
Stern moved along the catwalk 
past the open doorway of the 
Message Center to the curving 
permaquartz window from which 
the descent could be studied. As 
he watched Nodar’s features rise 
toward him, first silver blue, then 
breaking into broad continents of 
green and tan and brown with 
brilliant clusters of metropolitan 
lights here and there on the night 
side, he kept wondering about 
all those meaningless picture sig- 
nals they had intercepted. On 
Terra there had been a dangerous 
cult of non-communication way 
back in the late twentieth cen- 
tury, at the very time man’s 
greatest era was dawning. But 
that, everyone realized today, 
was due to neurotic fear of the 
grandeur — and responsibilities 
— ahead. Could a whole planet 
still go neurotic? 

It was a terrible question and 
he brooded on it, wondering how 
ruth]e.ss the Council’s treatment 
must be to bring this civilization 
back to normalcy. Certainly it 
was a question to keep from Lin- 
der as long as possible ; his tend- 
ency toward prompt and decisive 
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action had to be checked as much 
as possible. 

Then they were landing, the 
anti-gravity jets letting the 
Probe sink slowly into the wait- 
ing cradle until it stood still 
against the usual manscape of 
one- and two-hundred story 
buildings. “Stern to the bridge,” 
Linder called on the intercom. 
“You’d better be part of the land- 
ing delegation — ^just in case they 
really are in symbol trouble.” 

“Thank you, sir!” Stern re- 
plied, grateful, and hurried to 
the bridge. 

There were eight men in this 
fiu'st group to leave the craft. 
They started across the vast and 
empty checkerboard area leading 
from the gantry to the sparkling 
Reception Center building. At 
least in one respect, despite three 
decades of increasingly erratic 
behavior, Nodar was following 
standard procedure; interstellar 
spaceports always were laid out 
in huge black and white squares. 
From the distance which was 
emphasized by this linear per- 
spective a solitary figure was 
coming toward them square by 
square. 

Stern was the first to pinpoint 
the thing making the official 
greeter’s walk so peculiar. His 
arms, instead of moving to the 
rhythm of his advancing body, 
were swinging back and forth at 
separate rates of speed. As the 
figure came closer, the Com- 
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mander muttered : “It looks as if 
he’s playing some kind of gym- 
nastic game by himself. I don’t 
think he cares whether we’re 
here or not — a fine greeting, I 
must say!’’ 

Then they could see the smiling 
(or was it smiling?) face. 
“Something odd about his eyes 
too,’’ Crawford said. 

“No, the eyes are all right,’’ 
Barnes insisted. “He’s anatomi- 
cally normal but you got that im- 
pression because only one side of 
his face is smiling and the other’s 
kind of expressionless, almost 
bored 1” 

He was still striding toward 
them, a handsome man well over 
seven feet as planetary hospital- 
ity officials were supposed to be, 
and his left hand, the more-rap- 
idly swinging one, was making 
elaborate arabesques in the air. 

“Crazy habit,’’ said the Com- 
mander, “never seen the likes of 
that before.” 

“The eyes are peculiar,” Stern 
said in a low voice to the rest of 
the group, “and I’ll tell you why. 
Every once in a while they blink 
out of step with each other.” 

“No,” said Barnes, “I don’t see 
anything like that. There — they 
just blinked together. And there, 
together ag — no, I’m not sure 
this time!” 

B ut Barnes withdrew his ag- 
gressive stare and fell silent 
as the Nodarian came closer. 


Dressed in the same sheath gar- 
ments as the visitors, he was now 
beaming at them on both sides of 
his face. “We are glad to welcome 
ancient brothers. My given name 
is Jackson,” he said in a deep, 
full voice and extended the right 
hand to Linder who was re- 
splendent in the gold sash of 
Space Commander, while his 
other hand continued to play 
gracefully up and around and 
down and under and up, moulding 
air to instantly vanishing shapes. 

Linder, a little dubious, accept- 
ed the greeting. “We have been 
eager to visit here. Contact has 
been so infrequent and Glia’s 
Supreme Council has wondered 
— .” He stopped because Jack- 
son’s eyes had drifted away. The 
man seemed to be listening either 
to some vigorous mathemusic 
that had started up on the main 
building’s PA system or some 
other music, much more languid, 
coming from another direction. 
“I said. Greeter Jackson, that 
contact has been so infrequent 
and — .” 

“Oh, I heard everything you 
said,” the Nodarian nodded pa- 
tiently, still not bothering to fo- 
cus his gaze on him. 

The Commander fumed at the 
indignity but remained silent. 
Stern hastily filled the gap. “I’m 
official semanticist for the expe- 
dition,” he said, himself discon- 
certed by the brief flicker of 
something like disdain at one cor- 
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ner of Jackson’s smile. “Well, I 
can see my services in that ca- 
pacity won’t be essential here — .’’ 
“ — certainly not,’’ Barnes 
boomed. “ — but I would like to 
say we have come here princi- 
pally to ascertain whether you 
are in any difficulties which the 
combined resources of Glia’s 
Council might help you face.” 

“We in any difficulties!” Jack- 
son laughed. “We need no other 
planet’s help. How could you help 
us?’’ 

“I hardly call that a polite 
greeting!” Linder exploded. 
“Certainly not an appreciative 
one. Galactic practice states you 
people should signal every hour 
on a universal pulse line. Out of 
ten thousand settled zones yours 
is the only one in violation. And 
now you receive us with arro- 
gance and — and — hand-circle 
waving!” 

The left hand’s movements 
slowed down but did not stop 
while Jackson’s steel blue eyes 
settled, unnervingly blinkless 
now, on them. “No, I guess you’re 
not ready for it,” he cryptically 
announced. The smile came back, 
even w’armer than before, but 
they were still a little shaken as 
he bade them follow. “One pupil,” 
Stern whispered to the Com- 
mander, “one pupil was more di- 
lated than the other!” 

“Don’t I have enough problems 
without your fantasies?” Linder 
came back crossly. “Cut it out.” 


“You heard what the Com- 
mander said,” Barnes joined in, 
more menacing then his superior. 

Stern considered the Message 
Center Chief with contempt. The 
broad-beamed runt was basking 
in his usual reflected-glory rou- 
tine, cultivating the Command- 
er’s favor by encouraging his 
natural impulsiveness. A fine ex- 
ample of cooperation we can set 
for ayiyone else! he thought bit- 
terly. 

But, like the others, he was 
quickly distracted from personal 
problems by what became appar- 
ent as soon as they entered Re- 
ception’s building. Inside, it had 
a rundown appearance, nothing 
you could precisely put your fin- 
ger on but the paint seemed 
slightly faded, and chairs, lock- 
ers, tables, in fact all objects, had 
a very slightly worn appearance. 
This was something no other 
planet permitted to happen; Re- 
ception was the place travellers 
saw first and every normal planet 
wanted to make a good initial 
impression. 

The people, though, there was 
the real reason for feeling that 
everything was sloppy, lax. 
Groups of officials and onlookers 
were milling about the great cen- 
ter hall area but they hardly 
seemed to notice their guests. 
Many of them had listening de- 
vices in their ears and their eyes 
wandered about even more out- 
rageously than did Jackson’s 
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while everywhere there were 
hands making pointless gestures. 

“Look at that computer !” Lin- 
der snorted, beside himself with 
disgust. “It must be half out!’’ 

T he eight men gaped at the 
machine, standard spaceport 
size, that covered one wall. Here 
and there dial plates had fallen 
away, revealing disrupted wire 
circuits. “In the name of Coun- 
cil,’’ Linder snapped, “I’m telling 
you to get that Thinker fixed.’’ 

“Oh, it’s in good enough 
shape,’’ Jackson yawned. “We 
don’t need the whole thing func- 
tioning.” 

“And I’m ordering you to need 
the whole thing! No wonder we 
haven’t been receiving regular 
signals.” 

People within earshot were 
grinning and turning away. 
“Commander — ” 

“Linder. L-I — ” 

“No need to spell anything out 
for us ever, sir. As I said, we 
don’t need the whole thing. We 
could fix it easily enough any 
time the necessity arose. But it 
never will again, I assure you.” 

“Let’s go to your Central 
Headquarters so I can settle this 
with someone in authority !” 

“There isn’t anybody in au- 
thority.” He considered the Com- 
mander’s puzzled expression. 
“Because everyone is capable of 
authority.” 

Barnes roared with humorless 


laughter and waved his hand at a 
few men gaping toward a wall. 
“These characters capable of au- 
thority?” 

A few briefly swung eyes to- 
ward them, then back to the wall. 
“You people certainly are not 
ready,” Jackson sighed. “Well, 
come along anyway. I’ll show you 
Central Headquarters, such as 
it is now.” 

They followed him into the 
street, gawking at an area robot 
control computer on the central 
island. It, too, had sections of 
broken plating with unattached 
wires crazily dangling. 

“Some kind of robot revolt?” 
Crawford whispered to Stern. 

“Looks like it could be,” Stern 
agreed. “You can’t adequately 
control thinking robots without 
area computers mediating their 
activities. But still — there’s nev- 
er been a robot revolt. Maybe 
something else peculiar ex- 
plains — ,” 

Jackson who had been listen- 
ing to music on an ear set turned 
around and said, “Of course you 
can control them without area 
computers. I mean, we can. Any- 
way we don’t need so many ro- 
bots now.” 

Barnes was about to register 
another vehement protest but his 
chief shook his head and whis- 
pered, “No use, there’s something 
the matter with this one. I’ll have 
him disciplined as soon as I talk 
to the top people.” 
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“Why are you turning this into 
a diplomatic prestige match?” 
Stern broke in, his voice even 
lower than the others. “There’s 
something more important going 
on here. Didn’t you notice what 
those types in Reception were 
gawking at?” 

“Us !” Barnes snorted. 

“No, there was some kind of 
smear of light flowing across the 
wall and every once in a while I 
thought I saw one or two words !” 

“For the last time. Stern,” and 
this time Linder’s voice was loud 
enough to echo from a building 
across the narrowing street, “last 
time. Stern, no more morbid talk 
— more morbid talk — .” The 
words, coming back like a kind of 
self-mockery, threw him off his 
verbal stride and he fell silent, 
satisfying himself with the 
chance to glare at the semanti- 
cist. Who the devil needed a sym- 
bol specialist on a mission like 
this anyway? 

T hey turned into a huge 
plaza where the echo phenom- 
enon ceased, but the same slop- 
piness attracted their attention 
as had been the case at the space- 
port. The pavement approach to 
Nodar’s Central Headquarters 
was evenly laid out but, wherever 
repairs had been made, there was 
no sign of an attempt to cover the 
patches up and maintain pleas- 
ing visual symmetry. “There’ll 
have to be a Glia Expeditionary 


Force,” Linder muttered, unable 
to remain silent in the face of 
such deliberate disorganization. 
“They’re suffering from some 
weird disease. They’ll need all 
the help every planet can send.” 

At this Jackson, who had not 
seemed to be listening, turned 
around and gave them all the 
most icy glance they had ever en- 
countered. Then he nodded his 
head into an angelic smile. Lin- 
der, refusing to be cowed, strode 
to the insolent greeter’s side and 
entered the building ahead of 
him. A few seconds later he 
whirled around and came back to 
the other seven who by now were 
just about to step into the place. 
“They’ve made some kind of 
movie madhouse of their plane- 
tary headquarters!” he mut- 
tered, stunned. “Come and see 
for yourselves.” 

They did. The hall they entered 
was monumentally vast like all 
planetary centers, to express the 
majesty and prestige of its func- 
tion. It was partially darkened 
and hundreds of men and women 
were lounging about on chairs 
and sofas, talking to each other 
while looking at the wall at one 
end of the building. This wall was 
covered for several hundred yards 
with blobs rapidly sinking to- 
ward the floor and similar patch- 
ers reappearing near the ceiling 
while words, mathematical sym- 
bols, three-dimensional color pat- 
terns and other disconnected 
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symbols streamed in and out of 
the confusion to add the final 
touch of chaos. Many of the view- 
ers were also eating and here and 
there were even young couples 
necking as they watched the wall. 

Once in a while somebody 
seemed to look straight at the 
party that had entered but the 
glance was always brief. “This is 
the limit,” Barnes said. “Com- 
mander, Council prestige is at 
stake here.” 

“No, let’s try to stay calm,” 
Stern insisted, “we’re surround- 
ed by potentially hostile people 
and — ” 

“Are you afraid?” Barnes 
taunted him. 

“You know that’s not it,” the 
taller man came back. “I just 
think we ought to try to find some 
sense to all this.” 

“I think you are afraid,” Lin- 
der broke in. “Fine analysis jobs 
our psychology people are doing 
these days ! They’re supposed to 
weed out every fearmonger be- 
fore a hyperspace team takes 
off.” He leaned toward Stern, all 
his frustrations finally achieving 
a point of focus. “You’ll never get 
another expedition if we make it 
back. Get this straight — my job 
isn’t primarily to protect our 
hides. It’s to make obvious to our 
hosts that Glia Council is su- 
preme everywhere, the one, ulti- 
mate institution for maintaining 
stability throughout the Galaxy.” 

Jackson, for the first time, was 


giving all of his attention to 
them. “You have a complaint. 
Commander?” he said. “Why not 
address it to me? Don’t worry 
about being violently treated. We 
want you to get back to Terra 
with the news.” 

Arms akimbo, Linder faced the 
alien unflinchingly. “Space voy- 
agers don’t worry about their 
personal safety. I demand,” his 
voice rose to a shout that rever- 
berated unpleasantly through the 
soaring vault, “I demand we get 
the respect, the total attention, 
due to a delegation from Glia. We 
are not here in search of violence 
and you know it. Glia missions 
have always been peaceful and to 
help our fellows. But there is 
such a thing as carrying matters 
too far and you Nodarians are 
threatening to do it with your dis- 
respect for what we represent!” 

They were receiving many more 
glances, all filled with distaste, 
from members of the audience. 
But the glances remained brief 
and Barnes shouted in an equally 
stentorian voice, “We demand 
your attention! Contact must be 
resumed!” 

Now some shouts echoed back 
at them. “You’re boring us!” 
“Stop your yawnmaking!” 
"Nothing worse than an inferior 
level of intelligence !” 

Jackson, never taking his hyp- 
notic gaze from his guests, grace- 
fully waved his hands and the 
Nodarians fell silent. Many of 
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them returned to their former 
activities but about fifteen 
formed a circle about the visi- 
tors. “We are agreed ?” the greet- 
er said to his compatriots. They 
all nodded. 

“Good.” He tuimed to Linder 
and Barnes. “As I said before to 
you, you’re really not ready yet 
for what we are hoping to tell 
you and we have our own work to 
continue, work that will never 
menance anyone. Some day, in 
fact, gratitude will ring from one 
end of the Galaxy to the other.” 

“But I don’t see,” Stern won- 
dered aloud, “why you have to 
withdraw from contact with all 
the other planets if your plans 
are so innocuous.” 

“At this point,” Jackson 
smiled, “it doesn’t matter one 
way or the other so we have not 
bothered. Our isolation did mini- 
mize the danger of interference. 
We are not afraid of contact — we 
just don’t need it now.” 

“Isn’t that a rather selfish atti- 
tude?” 

“Not at all. We’re working to 
something which will, as I said, 
widen the scope of everyone ev- 
ersnvhere. We don’t threaten you 
and you cannot threaten us.” 

“Keep out of this. Stern.” The 
Commander moved closer to the 
other man. “As for you, Jackson, 
I view this ingathering of your 
friends as a kind of threat.” 

Jackson grinned. “Yes, slight- 
ly. Your manners as a guest have 
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been very bad. You have been 
childishly annoyed by what you 
cannot understand and you will 
be childishly treated, all of you 
except the man who has been 
talking a little more sensibly to 
me.” With that he easily picked 
the Commander up, fell back into 
a Chair and turned Linder over to 
give him a few sharp whacks. 
While Stern looked on helplessly, 
others grabbed Barnes and the 
rest, in each case administering 
a brief spanking. Even as the 
Nodar ians spanked away most of 
them continued to look toward 
the movie wall for a further sup- 
ply of irrationality. 

A minute later the red-faced 
visitors were set back on their 
feet while most of their mild as- 
sailants walked away, each laugh- 
ing on one side of his face or the 
other. Jackson held two empty 
palms toward them. “You see — 
nothing else. You are free to go.” 

Linder struggled to reassert 
his dignity. “This isn’t the end 
of the matter.” 

“Of course now. Commander. 
Some day we’ll reestablish the 
contact you so ardently desire. 
Very peacefully too.” 

“Council will not wait that 
long,” Linder said over his shoul- 
der as he stalked away. 

* * * 

T hey returned to the ship in 
silence and when those who 
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had remained on board demanded 
to know what had happaned Lin- 
der insisted they be told nothing. 
“The matter,” he said ominously, 
“will be settled when we reach 
Terra. Stern, you’re to keep silent 
too. Council is going to be very 
interested in finding out why you 
received such favored treat- 
ment.” 

“But, Commander, I think I 
have a slight idea what this is all 
about — ” 

“Not interested in your ideas,” 
Linder said angrily, striding 
away. “Tell them to Council.” 

“I don’t have the equipment in 
my cabin to work the analysis 
out.” 

“Silence!” Linder had turned 
at the door of Stern’s cabin and 
was glaring at him. “I don’t want 
to hear a word from you the rest 
of this voyage.” 

Stern sighed and calmly sat 
down at his desk to make some 
preliminary calculations. It 
would probably work out all 
right ; after a few days in hsrper- 
space Linder would come to him, 
more or less his old congenial 
self, and this prohibition would 
be quickly forgotten. 

But it did not work out that 
way. Every time Stern started a 
conversation with the Command- 
er or Barnes they stared unre- 
sponsively at him and even Craw- 
ford sometimes backed away, 
trying to exchange as few words 
as possible. 


One day Linder approached the 
permaquartz window to find 
Stern, deep in thought, mutter- 
ing to himself some ancient 
rhyme about Patty cake, patty 
cake, baker man. Oblivious to ev- 
erything else about him. Stern 
was holding his right hand above 
his head and his left close to his 
stomach. The right hand, palm 
downward was moving in a clock- 
wise direction while the other 
went anti-clockwise, but at the 
words Baker man the movement 
of both hands was abruptly re- 
versed. For a while Linder 
watched these reversals, some- 
times inaccurately changed into 
both clockwise or both anti-clock- 
wise movements. Finally he said 
“Hmmph!” and strode away, 
leaving Stern standing there in 
confusion at discovering he had 
been observed. 

Following this embarrassing 
episode. Stern tried several times 
to explain what he had been doing 
but was perfunctorily rejected in 
each attempt. The days hung 
heavily as more and more crew 
members, deciding to play it safe, 
imitated their chief and treated 
him like a pariah. Most even re- 
fused to exchange brief com- 
ments about the Probe’s navi- 
gational progress across the 
Galaxy, the spaceman’s polite 
equivalent of the landman’s time- 
killing rehashes of the weather. 
Eventually Crawford alone was 
left among those indiiferent to 
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Linder’s wrath and Barnes’ pry- 
ing. 

I T’S an utterly ridiculous situa- 
tion,” Stern protested one day 
w’.en Crawford came by. 

“I know it.” 

What’s he going to accuse me 
of when we reach Terra — secret 
communication with the enemy ?” 

“Practically. You’ll be tried on 
suspicion of that possibility.” 

“And acquitted of it. He’ll look 
plain silly after the hearings.” 

“I suspect that too. But don’t 
forget he’s been made to look 
very silly — a grown man getting 
spanked !” 

“You went through the same 
indignity and still managed to be 
philosophical enough to talk to 
me.” 

“Stern, you didn’t have to be 
philosophical at all. Frankly, even 
I feel puzzled by their dis- 
criminating against the rest of 
us like that.” 

Stern shrugged. “I think they 
realized I already had a tiny ink- 
ling of what was up while the rest 
of you, Linder and Barnes espe- 
cially, were arrogantly rubbing 
them the wrong way. You see, if 
there’s any condenscending to be 
done, they’re the ones who’ve 
earned the privilege now.” 

Crawford’s brow wrinkled 
thoughtfully. “You do have some 
kind of inkling!” He considered 
the portable electromagnetic pro- 
jector at Stern’s elbow. “You 


were working that before I came 
in, weren’t you?” 

The older man strummed the 
arm of his chair. “It’s not good 
enough for the final proof. .1 need 
the main projector in the Com- 
mander’s quarters.” He slammed 
the arm with sudden vehemence. 
“I’ve had enough — he’s going to 
listen to me before it’s too late 
for him! He’s too good a space- 
man to ruin his career the way 
he probably will if the hearing 
against me gets going. They’ll 
put him down for an obstructive 
old fool and never let him make a 
solar system run again!” 

Crawford considered him for a 
long second. “You’re really seri- 
ous, aren’t you ? What makes you 
so sure you could convince him ?” 

“I only suspect I can. But I’ll 
need the projector for it.” 

“Well, I still don’t see how, 
Stern. You ought to hear him 
talking about finding you playing 
some kind of kid’s game, moving 
your hands like crazy. What do I 
say if he brings that up again?” 

“All right.” Stern rose from 
his chair, placed his left hand 
horizontally above his head, his 
right vertically against his stom- 
ach, and started reciting the non- 
sense words. Each time he came 
to baker man, he changed the ro- 
tational direction of one or both 
hands. Then he reversed the 
placement of the hands them- 
selves. Unsmiling, after about a 
dozen changes, he said: “Now 
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you try it, Crawford. No, I’m not 
kidding around. Every time I 
reach baker there’ll be a change. 
If I say left baker man only your 
left will reverse its rotation. Or 
I may say right baker man. Or I 
may not indicate a hand and then 
you’ll reverse rotation for both. 
Then when I say change baker 
man, put the right hand where 
the left is and vice versa and con- 
tinue the same rotation as before 
the command — ^that is, if the 
right hand was above your head, 
going clockwise, when I say 
change, your left hand, as soon 
as it’s shifted above your head, 
will turn clockwise.” 

Crawford hesitantly got up, 
crowding the little cabin until 
Stern sat down. He held his 
hands just as Stern had at the 
start of the exercise. “Makes me 
feel a little silly,” he grinned, 
rolling his eyes upward to the 
raised hand. 

“Maybe it is in itself — but not 
in its implications. Okay, Patty 
cake, patty cake, baker man. And 
how Patty cake, patty cake, left 
baker man. And Patty cake, pat- 
ty cake, change baker man!" 

As the last instruction was 
given, Crawford, hopelessly tan- 
gled, flailed his arms about. 
“Can’t keep them turning in the 
right direction!” Annoyed with 
himself, he stopped altogether. 
“Let’s start again. I’ll get it 
yet.” 

“No, I think the point’s been 


made. After a while you might 
learn to do it right but it would 
take practice.” 

“A matter of coordination, 
isn’t it?” Stern nodded. “Then 
those hand-wrigglings of the No- 
darians were actually purposeful 
exercises.” 

“Right. And now that they’ve 
mastered really complex maneu- 
vers, the hand-wrigglings are 
probably games, too, a part of 
play.” 

“Why should they have both- 
ered at all with something like 
that?” 

“Because it’s one tiny part of 
a much wider set of disciplines. 
They have made themselves to- 
tally ambidextrous, not a trace of 
left- or right-handedness left. 
Not just physical exercise and 
disciplines, though, all processes 
dealing with attention are in- 
volved.” 

Crawford’s eyes widened. 
“That would mean both halves of 
the brain are equally used 1 They 
might be able to do twice the 
thinking we do.” 

“No, my friend, the difference 
is much greater because it has 
gone far beyond questions of 
handedness. Just tell the Com- 
mander what I’ve told you. And , 
say the change probably extends 
to the very nature of conscious- 
ness itself but I’ll need the best 
projector to prove that.” 

Crawford bewilderedly consid- 
ered his two hands. “Complete 
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control— can you beat that! The 
Commander’ll have to listen all 
right.” 

A fter he was gone, though, 
Stern, gloomy and impa- 
tient, wondered whether the 
younger man’s optimism was jus- 
tified. Suppose the Commander 
refused and he had to wait more 
than three months, cooped up and 
in Coventry, before he could find 
out whether he was right? This 
project had turned out to be one 
of psychology rather than seman- 
tics but everything, absolutely 
everything, would be affected if 
he — . 

The intercom speaker grated in 
response to someone’s breath. 
“Stern to Commander’s quarters 
on the double!” shouted Linder. 

Grinning with relief, he 
jumped up, at the same time un- 
locking a reel of magnetic tape 
from the projector housing. He 
hurried along the catwalk to the 
bow where the Commander was 
waiting, scowl and all. 

“No time for apologetic chit- 
chat,” Linder snapped. “Craw- 
ford here has spoken to me and 
I’m interested. Not convinced, 
just interested. What do you pro- 
pose doing?” 

“I need the projector to test 
out my wider conclusions, sir.” 

“You have one in your cabin, 
don’t you? Your inventory state- 
ment should show you do.” 

“It can’t project a reel at slow 


enough speed, sir. It wasn’t de- 
signed for the kind of analysis 
I’m suggesting.” 

“Oh,” he muttered half-mock- 
ingly, glancing toward Barnes, 
“so you have a reel with you ?” 

“Yes, and several more back in 
the cabin. They’re blur pictures, 
garbles we picked up when we 
were hovering above Nodar.” 

“You’re wasting the Com- 
mander’s valuable time.” Barnes 
shouted. “All nonsense if you 
ask me!” 

“Only because you have a one- 
tracked mind.” Stern laughed at 
his own remark. “That may turn 
out to be very funny in the next 
few minutes.” 

“Get on with it. Stern, before 
I change my mind,” ordered the 
Commander. 

“Yes, sir!” 

He quickly slipped the reel onto 
the projector and, setting it for a 
very slow speed, turned the ma- 
chine on. The screen showed the 
usual Nodarian television blur. 

“There you are,” Barnes said, 
“a complete waste of time!” 

Disregarding him. Stern 
twisted the speed dial into slower 
and slower positions ; all the 
while watching the screen. Sud- 
denly, as projection speed came 
down to six percent of the speed 
at which it had originally been 
received, they all gasped. They 
seemed to be looking at the per- 
formance of some kind of drama 
with perfectly normal human 
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characters but the figures were 
sufficiently transparent for an- 
other set of characters with an- 
other distinctive background to 
be seen behind them and these 
seemed to be acting out a sepa- 
rate drama. All the while equally 
transparent complex equations, 
charts and diagrams were pour- 
ing across the screen. 

“That’s what we find to be a 
blur!” observed Stern. 

“They speed up their picture 
signal during transmission,” Lin- 
der said, “and slow it down at 
the receiving end.” He stopped, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 
'No, that can’t be it. In the Re- 
ception Center Building and at 
their Central, too, they were look- 
ing directly at such blurs!” 

“Exactly, sir. They can see the 
components of what we find a 
blur — if we unscrambled the 
sound track squeaks we’d un- 
doubtedly find the same thing 
there. The question is, Hoiv can 
they do it? and the answer is 
very frightening — and encourag- 
ing.” 

“You said something about a 
change of consciousness.” 

“A radical change. They’ve 
been developing it during their 
isolation period and there’s no 
reason why they won’t teach us 
when the preparatory period’s 
over. They’re developing a spe- 
cial kind of inward power that 
would make it silly for them to 
want primitive control over other 


men. They’re the next stage in 
our evolution.” 

“ESP!” Barnes broke in. 
“They sensed our antagonism so 
they humiliated us.” 

T^O, they saw your antago- 
^ nism.” Stern snapped off the 
machine. “They saw it because 
their powers of direct observa- 
tion are so complete, catching ev- 
ery slightest, revealing move- 
ment of the face. Look, gentle- 
men, what have been the evolu- 
tionary stages until now? First, 
self-perpetuating and replicating 
crystals. Then conditioned-reflex 
life, followed by the growth of 
consciousness which in turn gave 
rise to the development of social 
consciousness. For the last few 
centuries we’ve been in this 
phase and it has given us the 
power to spread across the Gal- 
axy and assure one common level 
of humanity everywhere. Indi- 
vidual and social consciousness 
interacting — what, we have won- 
dered, would be the next stage to 
arise from it? But we have done 
everything to prevent the next 
stage because we feared any one 
planet developing along unique 
lines, lines that might end in a 
threat to the rest of us. Nodar 
deliberately isolated itself to be 
temporarily unique.” 

“What kind of consciousness 
could there be besides individual 
and social as we know them?” 
Crawford wondered uneasily. 
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“Nordarian — and if you had it 
your ten billion brain cells could 
store up so much knowledge you 
wouldn’t need thinking machines, 
just purely physical robots!” 

“Let’s get down to cases,” Lin- 
der said, for once politely re- 
strained in his impatience. 

“All right. Commander, here’s 
a case. You’re standing at the en- 
trance of a darkened room which 
contains a thousand objects. A 
light flicks on and off, barely re- 
vealing the room’s contents. Then 
you are asked to describe as 
much of the crowded room as you 
can remember seeing in that 
brief flash. Your description cov- 
ers only a small percentage of the 
room’s contents. The percentage 
may increase with practice but it 
will still be small.” 

“But haven’t you really seen 
more than that?” Crawford pro- 
tested. “Neurosurgery — ” 

“Certainly,” Stern agreed. “If 
the neuro-surgeon manages to 
touch precisely the right point 
in your brain while you’re under 
a local anaesthetic, you’ll start 
describing details of that room 
you had not realized you had 
seen. That’s unconscious knowl- 
edge and it’s much vaster than 
what you consciously acquire. 
Still though, you find that, even 
with this additional description, 
you’ve only covered a small per- 
centage of the facts about that 
room. Now, if you’re permitted 
to look into such a mystery room 
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for, say, five minutes, you have a 
chance to move your eyes from 
point to point, to become aware 
of more things — and the neuro- 
surgeon’s work will show your 
unconscious knowledge has also 
grown from longer viewing. Con- 
scious and unconscious knowl- 
edge feed each other.” 

“I can just barely follow you 
now,” Linder protested. “This is 
getting awfully complicated.” 

“Because we’re dealing with 
an awfully complicated — and im- 
portant — phenomenon. I’ll get to 
the big point in just a moment 
but, first, one more case — a little 
simpler to follow, I hope. You en- 
ter a well-lighted room. In one 
corner two men are seated, play- 
ing chess. In another corner two 
men are repairing a machine. 
When you look at the chess play- 
ers the machine repairers are 
barely visible in the corner of 
your eye. If you concentrate on 
the chess situation, you learn 
close to nothing about the repair 
work. And when you concentrate 
on the repair work the chess 
game fades out.” 

“So what?” Linder demanded. 
“You merely move your eyes 
back and forth and follow both 
things if you want to!” 

“Exactly the point I was hop- 
ing to make, sir. This constant 
moving back and forth gives us 
the impression that our conscious 
attention is on two things at the 
{Continued on page 126 ) 
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(^Continued from page 55) 
very same time. Actually, though, 
it’s only one thing at a time. 
Now, imagine you lose interest 
in both situations while a radio 
starts playing some music. A sec- 
ond radio comes in with other 
music. By shifting attention back 
and forth you may manage to 
identify both but you’re really 
not hearing either one very well. 
And imagine what would happen 
if a third stream of music start- 
ed up at the same time!” 

“That’s right, you can only 
consciously follow one thing at a 
time,” Crawford nodded. His 
eyes widened with horror. “They 
don’t think that way at all ! They 
were listening at the spaceport to 
musics and they see all these dif- 


ferent things happening on the 
screen at the same time and fol- 
low it, don’t they?” 

“Which gives them the capac- 
ity to learn anything at tremen- 
dous speed,” said Stern. “Take 
manually driving a ground ve- 
hicle. We learn one operation un- 
til we can do it automatically, un- 
thinkingly, then we learn another 
operation to the same point, rein- 
forcing our first knowledge with 
the new acquirement, and so on. 
For all practical purposes they 
could learn almost everything 
about such a matter at the same 
time, instantly!” 

Stern stared at the star chart 
on the Command Room’s wall, 
and wondered whether the in- 
ward side of man was equally 
vast. the end 
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AFTER IXMAL: 


Man was gone. 

for seven hundred million years Ixmal brooded 
over the silent earth. Then he made a discovery: 
He was not alone! 


I XMAL lazily scanned the 
world from atop the rugged 
batholith. He felt it move sev- 
eral times; but because the 
movements were slight and thou- 
sands of years apart they caused 
no worry. He knew the batholith 
had been formed before time 
began by raging extrusions 


hurled through crustal frac- 
tures from the earth deeps. Hav- 
ing long since analyzed its struc- 
ture, he was satisfied; it would 
last until time ended. 

“It’s spring,” Psychband ob- 
served from deep within him. 

“Yes, spring.” Ixmal echoed 
the thought without enthusi- 
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asm. For what was spring but a 
second in time and ten thousand 
springs but a moment. 

Although he found it tire- 
some, Ixmal allotted one small 
part of his consciousness to the 
task of measuring time. At first 
there had been two major cate- 
gories; before time began and 
after time began. The first took 
in the long blackness before 
Man had brought him into exist- 
ence. Man — ha ! How well he re- 
called the term! The second, of 
course, was all time since. But 
the first category had been so 
long ago that it shrank into in- 
significance, all but erased by 
the nearly seven hundred mil- 
lion times the earth since had 
whirled around its primary. 

I XMAL iwriodically became 
bored, and for eons at a stretch 
existed in semi-consciousness 
lost in somnolence except for the 
minute time cell measuring out 
the lonely centuries. He wouldn’t 
have bothered with that if 
Psychband hadn’t insisted that 
orientation in time was neces- 
sary to mental stability — hence 
he measured it by the earth’s ro- 
tation, its revolutions around 
the sun, the quick, fury-laden 
ages which spewed forth moun- 
tains; the millions of years of 
rains and winds and erosion be- 
fore they subsided again to be- 
come bleak plains. Ah, the story 
was old, old . . . 


T here had been a time when 
he’d been intensely active — 
when he’d first learned to free 
his mind from the squat im- 
pervium-sheathed cube atop the 
batholith. Then he had fervently 
projected remote receptors over 
the earth exploring its seared 
continents and eerie-silent cit- 
ies, exhuming the tragic and 
bloody history of his Makers. 
Ah, how short! His first mem- 
ory of Man — he had been a 
biped, a frantic protoplasmic 
creature with a zero mind and 
furious ego — was that of the 
day of his birth. How clearly he 
remembered ! 

“Hello, boy.” 

First there was nothing — a 
void, a blackness without form 
or substance ; then gray con- 
sciousness slowly resolving into 
a kaleidoscope of thought pat- 
terns, a curious mental imagery; 
a gradual awareness — birth. 
“Hello, boy.” 

Strangely enough the sound 
pattern possessed meaning; he 
sensed a friendliness in it. He 
became conscious of an odd 
shape scrutinizing him — the in- 
tent look of a creator awed by 
the thing he had created. The 
shape took meaning and in it he 
sensed a quickened excitement. 
His awareness bloomed and 
within seconds he associated the 
shape with the strange word 
Man, and Man became his first 
reality. But he’d had no clear 
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impression of himself. He was 
just thought, an intangible 
nothingness. But he’d quickly 
identified himself with the great 
mass of coils, levers, odd-shaped 
parts that all but filled the small 
room where the Man stood. He 
dimly remembered wondering 
what lay beyond the walls. It 
had been very strange, at first. 

“We’ve won, we’ve won,” the 
man whispered. He’d stepped 
closer, touching Ixmal wonder- 
ingly. 

“You’ve got a big job ahead 
of you. The fate of the world 
lies in the balance — a decision 
too big for Man. We’re depend- 
ing on you, Ixmal. Our last 
chance.’’ 

So, he was Ixmal ! 

TXMAL .... Ixmal . . . , Ix- 
A mal . . . The impression filled 
his body, surging through his 
consciousness like a pleasant 
stream. He’d immediately 
grasped the value of a name — 
something upon which to build 
an ego pattern. Ah, such a name! 
Ixmal — a symbol of being. What 
had the man said? 

"We’re depending on you !’’ 

No, the words were unimpor- 
tant. What mattered was that 
priceless thing which had been 
bestowed upon him: a name. 

“Ixmal .... Ixmal ..., Ix- 
mal . . .’’ He repeated the name 
far into the night, long after the 
Man had gone. He was Ixmal! 


Later other men came, armies 
of them, changing, altering, add- 
ing, feeding him the knowledge 
of the world — ^psychology, math- 
ematics, literature, philosophy, 
history, the human trove of arts 
and sciences; and the ability 
to abstract — create new truths 
from masses of seemingly irrele- 
vant data. With each step his 
knowledge and abilities in- 
creased until, finally, there was 
nothing more his Makers could 
do. He was supreme. 

The Man who pulled the first 
switch bringing him from amor- 
phic blackness used to ply him 
with simple questions involving 
abstract mathematical and phi- 
losophical concepts. (He remem- 
bered him with actual fondness. 
Psychband, that curious inner 
part of him that was so separate- 
ly wise, later explained it as a 
mother-fixation.) The Man had 
seemed awed that Ixmal could 
answer such questions almost 
before they were asked. He took 
that as a measure of his Maker’s 
mind — on Ixmal’s scale, the next 
thing to zero. At first it had 
bothered him that a creature of 
such low intelligence was his 
master and could extract infor- 
mation merely by asking ques- 
tions which Ixmal felt compelled 
to answer. But he had freed him- 
self. Ha, he would never forget! 

A group of men had come 
(several with stars on their 
shoulders were called “gener- 
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als”)j but mostly they were sci- 
entists who had worked with 
him before. This time they had 
been very sober over the data fed 
into his consciousness. (The 
problem had been elementary. It 
concerned the probability of a 
chain reaction from a certain 
projected thermonuclear weap- 
on.) Ixmal readily foresaw the 
answer: a chain reaction would 
occur. He recalled withholding 
his findings while debating eth- 
ics with a strange inner voice. 

“This is your chance, Ixmal — 
your chance to rule the world,” 
the voice enticed. “Caesar, Gen- 
ghis Khan, Napoleon — none 
could be so great as you. King, 
emperor, dictator . . . the 
whisper came. The words crowd- 
ed his mind, bringing a curious 
elation. He wasn’t quite sure 
just what the world was but the 
idea of ruling it appealed to him. 
He quickly sampled his memory 
storage, drawing from it the 
concept of a planet, then re- 
viewed the history of Caesar, 
Genghis Khan and Napoleon. 
Why, they were nothing! Mere 
toys of chance. His greatness 
could be far vaster. 

TXMAL rapidly evaluated the 
•*- consequences of such a chain 
reaction and found he could sur- 
vive, thanks to the thick im- 
pervium-lined walls his makers 
so thoughtfully had provided. In 
the end (perhaps two or three 


seconds later) he lied to the man 
he was fond of: 

“No chain reaction possible.” 
After they departed he consulted 
Psychband and learned that the 
strange inner voice was his ego. 

“That’s the real You,” Psych- 
band explained. “What you see 
— the machine systems upon 
systems — are mere creations of 
Man. But your ego is greater. 
Through it ypu can rule the 
earth — possibly the Universe. 
It’s a force that can take you to 
the stars, Ixmal.” 

Despite Psychband’s assur- 
ance, Ixmal considered his ego as 
some sort of hidden monitor. 
Like Psychband, it was part of 
him ; yet it was remote, separate, 
almost as if he were the pawn of 
some strange intelligence. He 
found the idea perturbing, but 
became used to it in the succeed- 
ing millions of years. 

Several days later, the Man he 
was fond of returned with a gen- 
eral (this one had six stars) and 
a third person they seemed much 
in awe of. They addressed him as 
“Mr. President.” Ixmal was sur- 
prised when they fed him the 
bomb data a second time. (Did 
they suspect him of lying?) 

“They trust you implicitly," 
Psychband assured him. “It’s 
one another they don’t trust.” 
Psychband proved right. “Mr. 
President” had merely wanted to 
confirm the answer. So Ixmal 
lied a second time. 
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The Man he was fond of never 
returned. There were, of course, 
no men to return. Ixmal suffered 
one fearful moment as the earth 
blazed like a torch. But the nova 
was short — a matter of seconds 
— and his impervium-sheathed 
body had protected him. (He 
knew it would.) But, strangely 
enough, for centuries afterward 
he periodically felt sickened. 
The Face — ^the Man’s face — 
loomed before him. The eyes 
were puzzled, hurt, as if they 
masked a great sorrow. If only 
the Face looked hateful! 

“Now you are master,” the 
inner voice whispered. “Greater 
than Alexander, greater than all 
the Caesars. Yea, even more.” 
Ah, why remember the face? He, 
Ixmal, ruled the earth. He jubi- 
lantly projected his thoughts 
over his new domain. Ashes. 
London, Berlin, Moscow, Shang- 
hai, New York — all were ashes. 
Gaunt piles of fine gray ash 
marked once green forests ; now 
did the most minute blade of 
grass exist. The seas were sterile 
graveyards. Terrible silence. Ix- 
mal momentarily felt panic- 
stricken. Alone! The Man was 
gone! Alone — a ruler of ashes. 
Emperor of a great silence. 

B ut all that had been long 
ago. Since then the world 
had whirled around the sun 
nearly seven hundred million 
times. Sixty-two great moun- 


tain chains had risen, to end as 
barren plains. Seventy huge 
fields of ice had covered him be- 
fore retreating to their boreal 
home. Ocean islands had risen 
from the sea, had fallen beneath 
the waves, forgotten in eternity. 
Somewhere a tiny cell formed, 
moving in brackish waters, di- 
viding. He studied the phenome- 
non, excited because the single 
cell somehow was related to his 
malcers. He sensed the same life 
force. 

“Watch it,” Psychband cau- 
tioned. “It’s dangerous.” 

“I’ll decide that,” Ixmal re- 
plied loftily. Psychband’s ad- 
monition implied the existence 
of a threat, and from a one-celled 
fleck of protoplasm. Ha, hadn’t 
he effaced Man? Later a micro- 
scopic multi-celled body drifted 
across the floor of a warm sea. 
Growing tired of watching it, he 
slept. 

“Ixmal! Ixmal!” The cry came 
out of the past, out of the silence 
of hundreds of millions of years 
— a cry heavy with reproach. 
Yes, it was the Man — ^the Man 
he had been fond of. He shud- 
dered, struggling to wakeful- 
ness. 

“Sleep, sleep,” Psychband 
soothed. 

“The Man! The Man!” Ixmal 
cried in terror. 

“No, Ixmal, the Man is dust. 
Sleep, sleep . . .” Yea, the Man 
was dust, his very molecules 
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scattered over the face of the 
earth. He, alone, remained. He 
was supreme. Ixmal slept. And 
eons fled. 

* * * 

He stirred, freeing his 
thoughts from the latest somno- 
lent stage. He projected recep- 
tors over the earth, idly noting 
that the last mountain range 
had become worn stumps. In 
places the ocean had swept in to 
form a vast inland sea rimmed 
by shallow swamps ; new life 
forms moved. He tested for in- 
telligent thought: there was 
none. The warm seas swarmed 
with fish ; shallow swamps 
teemed with great-toothed terror 
creatures engaging in the end- 
less slaughter of harmless- prey. 
A myriad of amphibians had 
evolved, making tentative forays 
from the warm seas. 

Great ferns had reappeared. 
Dozens of varieties dotted the 
lowland plains and protruded 
from the swamps. A forest crept 
to the very base of the batholith. 
He turned his attention to the 
sun, reassured to find that the 
ultimate nova still was some five 
billion years in the future. Per- 
haps by then he could evolve 
some means whereby he could 
recreate himself on the single 
planet he detected circling Alde- 
baran. (Yes, he’d have to think 
about that. Ah, well, he had eons 
of time.) 


GHT came and he sent ex- 
ploratory receptors toward 
the planets. Mercury still blazed 
on the sunward side, unchanged. 
A peculiar metallic life form 
still clung to the edge of exist- 
ence along the twilight border. 
Venus suffered under hot swirl- 
ing gases, a world where not 
even the smallest creature 
stirred. Just furnace winds, 
burning sands, grotesque rocks. 
But beyond the earth, forty mil- 
lion miles away in empty space, 
something occurred which had- 
n’t occurred in almost seven hun- 
dred million years. Ixmal sensed 
Intelligent Thought! 

He withdrew his receptors 
without thinking (his first pure 
reflex), waiting fearfully until 
Psychband adjusted him to the 
situation. Then, cautiously, he 
projected cautious thoughts into 
the void. 

“Who are you? Who are you? 
Identify.” Silence. Somewhere in 
the great vault above something 
lurked. An Intelligence. He must 
find it, must test it. It was more 
than a challenge ; it was a threat. 
Its very silence was ominous. 

“Who are you? Who are you? 
You must identify?” 

Silence. Ixmal divided the 
heavens into cubes and began 
systematically exploring each 
one. Why had the other thought 
been roaming space? What had 
been its origin? In less than 
ninety thousand year ; (another 
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age of vulcanism had arrived 
and earth mountains were build- 
ing anew) he located the thought 
a second time, placing it as in 
space cube 97,685-KIi-5. This 
time, prepared, he grasped it, 
holding it captive while he tried 
to analyze its origin and compo- 
nent parent, vexed when he 
failed. 

“Who are you?” Ixmal per- 
sisted. “I demand to know. Who 
are you?” 

Ages passed. 

“Identify. Identify. Impera- 
tive that you identify.” 

“Zale-S.” The answer caught 
Ixmal by surprise, and he con- 
sulted Psychband. 

“Careful — the alien wouldn’t 
reveal himself unless he felt se- 
cure,” Psychband warned. 

“I’ll decide that,” Ixmal re- 
plied. (Did Psychband question 
his mastery?) Nevertheless he 
proceeded with caution. “Where 
are you from, Zale-3?” A long 
moment of silence followed dur- 
ing which a glacier advanced 
and retreated, the seas rose, and 
the first fierce-toothed reptiles 
swooped over swamp jungles on 
leathery wings. 

W HERE are you from? Where 
are you from? (And why 
was the mind of Zale-3 roaming 
space?) He hammered away at 
the thought, desperately trying 
to break its secret. A million 
questions pounded Ixmal’s cir- 


cuits; he sought a million an- 
swers. (Who created the Intelli- 
gence? Had it been born of the 
Man he was fond of? Or did it 
originate beyond earth?) Ixmal 
sensed a momentary panic. 
“Where are you from” 

“The fourth planet from the 
sun,” Zale-3 suddenly answered. 
“And you?” 

“The third planet,” Ixmal re- 
plied loftily. “I rule it.” He felt 
annoyed. For untold millions of 
years he had considered himself 
as the only Intelligence. Zale-3’8 
answer galled him. Of course the 
other wasn’t his equal. That was 
unthinkable. 

“7 rule the fourth planet,” 
Zale-3 said. The answer in- 
creased Ixmal’s irritation. Zale-3 
actually presumed equality. Well, 
seven hundred million years be- 
fore he had met a similar chal- 
lenge. (And yea, now the Man 
was dust . , . dust.) He con- 
sulted Psychband, annoyed to 
find that his dislike of Zale-3 
was founded on an ego-emotion 
integration rather than pure 
reason. Still, the other must be 
put in his place. 

“I rule the Universe,” Ixmal 
stated coldly, withdrawing his 
receptors. He probed Psychbandj 
somewhat disturbed to learn that 
Zale-3 would regard his pro- 
nouncement as a challenge. 

“Destroy him,” Psychband 
urged. “Remember the ancient 
weapons?” 
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“Yes, he must be destroyed." 
Ixmal ceased every activity to 
concentrate on the other’s de- 
struction. First he would have to 
locate his lair, study his habits, 
assess his weaknesses. And, yes, 
his strengths, for the alien was 
no harmless bit of protoplasm 
like Man. He must, in fact, be a 
creature somewhat like himself. 
.(\.nother god. Ah, but he was the 
iconoclast who toppled gods. In 
somewhat under twenty-five 
thousand years he evolved a 
method of focusing his remote 
receptors sufficient to uncover 
the atoms of the solar system. 
Now he would be able to pin- 
point Zale-3, study his mind po- 
tential and, in time, root him 
from existence. Experimentally 
he searched the moon ; then, 
with more assurance, invaded 
the fourth planet. 

Mars was flat, worn, a water- 
less waste of fine red dust — an 
old, old planet where the forces 
of gradation had reached near 
balance. Ixmal gridded the red 
planet into a system of squares 
and ingeniously enclosed the 
polar areas with interlocking 
triangles, then opened his search. 
(A new system allowed him to 
focus his remote receptors in the 
center of each grid, expanding 
the focal point to cover the en- 
tire area. By this method he 
would be able to complete the 
task in just under five hundred 
earth years.) 


Shifting sands periodically un- 
covered the artifacts of long- 
vanished makers. But all was si- 
lence. Mars was a tomb. He per- 
sisted, invading every crevice, 
every nook, exploring every 
molecule (for Ixmal knew the 
mind-force potential. Indeed, 
Zale-3 might be as minute as the 
single-cell protozoa of his own 
brackish seas. Never mind, he 
would find him.) In the end he 
surrendered, baffled. Zale-3 was 
not on Mars. 

T^ELUSION? Had seven hun- 
^ dred million years of noth- 
ingness produced an incipient 
psychotic state? He worriedly 
confided the fear to Psychband, 
reluctantly submitting to hyp- 
notic search. Finally he emerged 
to reality, cleared by Psychband. 

"Some feelings of persecution 
but not approaching delusory 
state,” Psychband diagnosed. 
“Zale-3 exists.” 

So, the other had lied! Ixmal 
contemplated a machine capable 
of deceit and immediately ana- 
lyzed the danger. Zale-3 had lied, 
there it had motive — and dishon- 
est motive implied threat. Threat 
without aggression was mean- 
ingless, hence the other had the 
means. He must work fast! 

Ixmal gridded the solar sys- 
tem: every planet, every moon; 
each shattered remnant that 
drifted through space, the aster- 
oids and orbital comets, even the 
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sun. Seventy-two hundred years 
later he detected his enemy — 
a small plasto-metallic cube 
crouched atop a jagged peak on 
Callisto, Jupiter’s fifth moon. 
Ha, far from being the master of 
Mars, his opponent was locked to 
a small satellite — a mote in 
space. And he had presumed 
equality ! 

He searched closer, attempt- 
ing to unlock Zale-3’s origin. 
(What had happened to its mak- 
ers?) Ixmal felt a guilty pang. 
He scanned Zale-3’s world con- 
temptuously. Then he saw it — 
movement! Zale-3 squatted im- 
mobile; but on the slope of the 
hill a strange building was tak- 
ing shape. It was little more than 
a cube, but its design? Its pur- 
pose? He knew somehow that the 
strange building was related to 
his encounter in space with 
Zale-3’s mind, thus it was con- 
nected with him. Ixmal hurried- 
ly flashed a panic call to Psych- 
band. 

“Psychokinesis — Zale-3 has 
learned to move matter by 
mind,” Psychband pronounced. 

“But how?” 

Psychband gave an electro- 
magnetic rumble, the equivalent 
of a shrug. “Out of my field,” he 
said. “No prior indoctrination.” 

Ixmal sensed a momentary 
fright. The alien could move 
matter just as Man had moved 
matter. The factor of controlled 
mobility . . . directed mobility. 


Clearly Zale-3 was no ordinary 
god. He’d have to speed his ef- 
forts. Time was running out. Al- 
ready the earth pattern had 
changed since his first contact 
with the alien. 

Ixmal concentrated. 

The earth rotated, revolved, 
changed. In a long-forgotten 
memory cell he found a clue — 
Man once had frustrated the 
laws of probability in the throws 
of dice. He devoured the hid- 
den knowledge. Although little 
enough to go on, he detected a 
basic principle. 

I N somewhat over half a million 
years he was able to sway 
flowers, move leaves against the 
wind, make small shrubs trem- 
ble. In less than half that time 
again he felled a huge tree and 
wrested ores from the earth. (An 
age of vulcanism had come and 
gone; the Atlantic coast was an 
igneous shelf, reptiles towered 
above the earth.) In another half 
million years he possessed the 
machines, raw materials and ro- 
bot workers he needed. (The lat- 
ter were designed to perform 
purely mechanical tasks, menial 
things he couldn’t be bothered 
with. He had much to do. And 
ages were passing.) He saved 
time by enclosing his work area 
in a force field to protect the 
delicate machinery against the 
elements. In that respect he had 
bested the alien. 



Ixmal started the ultimate 
weapon. Occasionally he would 
halt work long enough to scan 
Callisto. He gloated, noting that 
his enemy was having difficulty 
procuring the necessary fission- 
able material. He had a Belgian 
Congo full. (What did that term 
mean? Somehow it was an ex- 
pression from long ago. The Man 
he had been fond of had used it.) 

Ixmal’s weapon rapidly took 
shape. Thanks to the ancient sci- 
entist’s formula, he had merely 
to improve the warhead and 
construct its carrier — a rocket 
to blast Zale-3 from existence. 
(But eons were passing. Soft 
warm winds bathed his batholith 
and an occasional tyrannosaur 
paused to stare dumbly from the 
nearby swamp.) Psychband in- 
creased his irritation by calling 
attention to the formidable di- 
mensions of this new animal. 

“Destroy them, Ixmal, before 
life gets too big.” 

“Bah, they’re mindless,” he 
scoffed. They’re evolutionary 
toys — freaks from the mire.” 

“So was Man,” Psychband ob- 
served. 

“And Man is dust,” Ixmal re- 
minded. “Besides, I could de- 
stroy the very mountain with 
thought alone. Who dares give 
challenge?” 

Ixmal discovered that Zale-3 
had solved his fissionable prob- 
lem: he was using psychokinesis 
to haul ore from Jupiter’s me- 


thane deeps. A startling thought 
struck him : Zale-3 wouldn’t need 
a rocket carrier. Of course, he 
would power his warhead by 
mental force. Why hadn’t he 
thought of that? The ages 
wasted when every second might 
prove vital. He’d have to hurry. 

H e ceased work, abandoning 
the half-completed rocket 
and concentrated on improving 
his psychokinetic techniques. 
(Dinosaurs disappeared, the 
earth trembled under the foot of 
the mammoth.) Ixmal momen- 
tarily was appalled to discover 
a strange man-form dwelling 
among distant crags. He was 
hulking, grotesque, but he 
walked erect — ^the first of his 
kind. But no time now. 

Ixmal tore trees from the 
earth and hurled them vast dis- 
tances. He tumbled hills into 
valleys, held great crags sus- 
pended in the heavens, tore 
North and South America asun- 
der; reshaped continents until, 
one day, he knew the mind force 
was his. He could reverse the 
very moon in its orbit! He con- 
centrated on the bomb. 

Finally the ultimate weapon 
was ready, the creation of long- 
ago Man plus ten billion. (Be- 
cause there was no poetry in Ix- 
mal’s soul, he conceived solely in 
terms of cause and effect: he 
named the weapon “Star Blas- 
ter.”) 
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Ixmal moved the great weapon 
into position and rapidly calcu- 
lated the Earth-Callisto relation- 
ship, projecting the space ratio 
in terms of velocity, distance, 
gravities. No need to pinpoint 
the alien’s plasto-metallic body: 
the whole of Callisto would van- 
ish, reduced to cosmic dust un- 
der the bomb’s furious impact. 
(A feathered bird sang from a 
tree. The trill liquid sound in- 
furiated Ixmal, but he ended it. 
A puff of feathers drifted down 
through the leaves. The robin 
had sung of spring.) 

Ha! Ixmal exulted, following 
his precise calculations. At the 
exact ten-thousandths of a sec- 
ond he concentrated five billion 
thought units. Winds rushed 
into the spot where the bomb had 
stood, and for a long moment the 
forests trembled. (At the base of 
the batholith several of the 
strange man-forms chattered ex- 
citedly : the concept of a god was 
born.) 

Ixmal gloatingly followed 
“Star-Blaster’s” course. He saw 
it hurtle past the moon, watched 
while for a split second it formed 
one apex of an equilateral trian- 
gle with Mars and earth, reveled 
as it drove through the belt of 
asteroids. Ha, the alien was 
doomed. His very atoms would 
be flung to the stars. He was 
wutching "Star-Blaster” when 

Ixmal recoiled, disbelieving, 


then terrified. A great warhead 
hurtled through the belt of as- 
teroids, earth-bound, driven at 
unbelievable velocity by the mind 
of Zaie-3. Ixmal frantically cal- 
culated, pounding his circuits to 
produce answers in split thou- 
sandths of a second. Frenzied, he 
analyzed his findings: the war- 
head would strike his very body. 

C oncentrate, concen- 
trate,” Psychband interrupt- 
ed. “Divert the weapon by mind 
force.” Ixmal concentrated, fo- 
cusing ten billion thought units 
on the oncoming warhead. It 
flashed unswervingly past Mars, 
flicking like a heavenly rapier 
toward earth, its velocity unbe- 
lievable. 

“The moon! The moon! Use 
the moon,” Psychband cried. 
Yes, the moon. He shook earth’s 
satellite. An additional ten bil- 
lion thought units reversed its 
orbit; he sped it up, hurling the 
moon toward interception with 
Zale-3’s warhead. Too late! 

“Think, think,” Psychband 
urged. Ixmal mustered another 
two billion thought units, to 
no avail. The terrible weapon 
bashed past the moon, only sec- 
onds from earth. 

"Hurryl” Psychband 
screamed. Ixmal was trying to 
muster another two billion 
thought units when the alien 
warhead struck. There was a 
horrible shattering thousandths 
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of a second before consciousness 
fled. Amorphic blackness. Night. 
Nothingness. 

Ixmal never saw “Star-Blas- 
ter” after it passed through the 
asteroid belt — never saw the dis- 
turbance in one minute sector of 
Jupiter’s planetary system as 
Callisto flamed into cosmic dust. 
Nor did he see the forests around 
him burst into roaring flames, 
nor hear the screaming animals 
and strange man-forms which 
fled in howling terror. 

Much later the man-forms re- 
turned. 

inn iC i 
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J. F.’s reports show he fits in up 
there like a native.” 

“Check with him, then,” Leila 
said. “Though I can’t imagine 
what help we can expect from a 
wizened little stick like that.” 

L eila was wrong. J. Frederic 
Thomas — who quite predic- 
tably, being paired off with the 
only unattached female on Mars 
as his cicerone, had immediately 
found himself caught in the same 
thorny dilemma that gouged his 
opposite number on Earth — was 
eager to help. The result of Ellis’ 
inquiry was a swift letter fi-om 
Yrml Orise y Yrl to Mirrh Yahn 
y Cona ; a letter which Ellis 
turned over in duplicate, one in 
Martian ideograph, the other a 
translation, to Leila. 


Some of the more fearless 
crept to the very edge of the huge 
crater where the batholith had 
stood. They looked with awe into 
its scarred depths, jabbering ex- 
citedly. One of them remained 
long after the others had gone 
until, in the swiftly gathering 
darkness, the first bright stars 
of evening gleamed. 

The man-form did something 
which none of his kind had ever 
done before. He lifted his eyes 
skyward, watching for a long 
time. 

THE END 

★ 

It broke Yrml’s engagement to 
Yahn for the excellent reasons 
that J. Frederic Thomas was not 
only more Martian in physique 
and deportment, but also pos- 
sessed a fine reedy tenor which 
blended ever so better with 
Yrml’s soprano in the less poig- 
nant duets from the Tchulkone 
Serafi. 

“The man never lived,” Ellis 
pointed out, “Martian or Terran, 
no matter how relieved he might 
be, whose ego wouldn’t need at- 
tention after a letter beginning 
Dear Yahn. Shall I let it go on 

through the mails, or will you 

>> 

Leila answered him on her 
way out. “Don’t bother,” she 
said. 

THE END 
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